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Believes H. O. L. C. 
Will Continue To 
Be Agency - Minded 
National Ass’n Executive Commit- 
tee Member Gratified by Co-op- 
eration Shown So Far 
GOVT ATTITUDE CHANGING 


C.F. Liscomb Says Heads of Bu- 
reaus Show a More Understand- 
ing Attitude Than Heretofore 





While the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
in Washington has given no information 
4s to what it may do in the future with 
respect to fire and other forms of cov- 
erage on mortgaged properties, so far 
the handling of this insurance has been 
‘ne of the most gratifying of the Gov- 
emment’s activities in the insurance 
business,” according to Charles F. Lis- 
comb, prominent agent of Duluth, Minn., 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, who spoke yesterday be- 
fore the Insurance Agents’ League of 
Washington at Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Liscomb stated emphatically that 
up to the present time those responsible 
for the handling of the insurance mat- 
ters of the H.O.L.C. are “most agency- 
minded and are desirous of co-operating 
with us in every way.” Although the 
plan of the National Association as filed 
in Washington may not be accepted in 
toto, these remarks of Mr. Liscomb indi- 
cate that the agents’ interests will be 
protected. 


Few Complaints Received 


The local agent at all times has re- 
ceived consideration by the insurance de- 
partment of the H.O.L.C., Mr. Liscomb 
said. There have been some complaints 
that business in certain localities has 
been politically directed, also complaints 
of rejection and criticism of policies, but 
on the whole the agents have been fairly 
treated since the H.O.L.C. started its 
work of bringing relief to home owners 
in financial difficulties. 

“The volume of insurance now con- 
trolled through various alphabetic bu- 
teaus of the Government is greater than 
at any previous time,” Mr. Liscomb con- 
tmued. “In accordance with recovery 
Principles this business should all right- 
iully go to the local agent in the vari- 
ous localities. We believe those in charge 
of these bureaus are showing a more 
understanding attitude toward the sit- 
lation than at any previous time. It is 
the intent of the National Association 
consistently but tactfully to call atten- 
tion to the Administration of the right 
of the local agent to participate in the 
lusiness in his locality. 

“This plan of the agents contemplates 
that the business shall remain with those 
companies and agents now writing it 
Prior to Government intervention, and 
hot limited to members of our associa- 
ton; and that master policies will be 
issued with automatic coverage, the local 
agent to collect the premium from the 
Trower, remitting the same to our 





ashington office and receiving in re- 
turn the net commissions.” 
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Wholesale Rewrites 


Some have swung to the extreme in their wholesale 
rewriting of policies which carried policy loans. There 
are many cases, of course, in which circumstances 
justify rewriting. But there have been a host of rewrit- 
ings solely to get rid of loans that might better have 
been carried until they could be paid, than for the bor- 
rower to have taken a new policy, for a reduced amount 
of insurance, at a higher rate because of increased age. 
In the desire to rewrite, the supposed advantages of 
cheapness of the suggested new policy are extravagantly 
presented and the advantages of the old are suppressed. 
This is unethical and unworthy of a life underwriter. 


It is a pity that one may read announcements of 
gains of 50, 60, 70% or more in paid-for business over 
the same month in a previous year, when the gain is 
chiefly supplied by rewrites. Such figures are factless 
in respect to bona fide production; and while they may 
impress the public, they do not delude the life insurance 
fraternity. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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Aetna Life Montauk 
Convention Reflects 
Confident Outlook 


President Brainard and Other Offi- 
cers for Co-operation With 
Administration 


SEE OPPORTUNITY AHEAD 


With Economic Patient Recovering, 
Believe Emergency Measures 
Passing Phase 


Montauk Point, Aug. 29—The Aetna 
Life is having its Eastern regional con- 
vention at Montauk Manor, Montauk 
Point, L. I., this week and no one could 
call the program crowded as it only takes 
up a couple of hours’ time each day 
for three days’ sessions. In fact, the 
leisurely nature and pace of this con- 
vention, the spirit of confidence and its 
“All is well” attitude are the character- 
istics of the gathering. No one’s blood 
pressure is being raised or lowered; there 
is no loud cheering for officers or pro- 
duction stars; no emphasis is being 
placed om extraordinary achievements in 
the field. 

Nothing in the way of criticism is being 
heard of the Washington administration 
and there are no depressed spirits. The 
general impression is that, while the 
country has been passing through a 
pretty tough time which has in it some 
features of an adverse nature as far as 
life insurance is concerned, it is nothing 
which need concern the Aetna Life, es- 
pecially as that company has gone 
through many an economic storm in its 
eight decades or so of existence and it 
has enough experience not to become 
excited, knowing that this crisis will be 
weathered as the others have. In fact, 
it sees many sunshiny spots in the sky 
unmistakably bright. 


Attitude Toward Government 











With the experience of such a com- 
pany as the Aetna comes patience and 
a “Why worry?” attitude for an institu- 
tion which is sitting so prettily in a non- 
collapsible boat. No life insurance presi- 
dent has any more of these character- 
istics of the value of patience, the habit 
of not judging world events by the inci- 
dents of each passing day and the ability 
to visualize, than has President Morgan 
B. Brainard of the Aetna Life. One 
of the most imperturbable of all of the 
presidents and one of the most amiable 
and democratic, he spends as much time 
at Aetna conventions in talking literature 
and art with agents who are fond of 
such topics as he does about insurance 

One of the interesting features here 
has been the position of President Brain- 
ard and other officers in asking that the 
Roosevelt administration be given a sym- 
pathetic break. A note for co-operation 
with Washington was sounded by Vice- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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American Bar Association Hears 


What the institution of life insurance 
has done in the past four years of de- 
pression and what it is likely to do in 
the years immediately to come was told 
to America’s leading lawyers in the con- 
yention of the American Bar Association 
at Milwaukee this week by Wesley E. 
Monk, general counsel of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life and former insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts. Al- 
though still faced with a number of im- 
portant problems, especially in the in- 
yestment field, the companies have come 
through well to date and may be expect- 
ed to continue so, he told the lawyers. 
In his address Mr. Monk said in part: 

When we talk about insurance as a 
business we are concerned with a busi- 
ness which, in the last analysis, deals 
with one commodity and that commodity 
ismoney. In this respect insurance com- 
panies are somewhat in the nature of 
banks. They receive money in the form 
of premiums and income from invested 
funds and pay it out in satisfaction of 
the obligations of their contracts. The 
chief difference is to be found in the 
nature of those contracts and the inci- 
dents thereof. That function of insur- 
ance companies called underwriting in a 
broad sense means the making and enter- 
ing into of those contracts. } 

It follows, therefore, that insurance 
companies, like banks, are sensitive to all 
influences, economic or otherwise, which 
affect the valuation of their invested 
funds, the rate of interest or returns on 
those investments, and, of course, like 
every other business, are sensitive to the 


economic conditions throughout the 

country. 

Government Must Not Disturb 
Investments 


It is self-evident that whatever tends 
to either increase or decrease market 
values or injure or destroy underlying 
securities, must necessarily have a seri- 
ous effect upon the financial status of 
Insurance companies. 

For example, any movement or action, 
governmental or otherwise, which tends 
to decrease and possibly destroy the 
value of public utility bonds in which a 
great many millions of dollars of the 
policyholders’ money have been invested, 
tot only by reason of the judgment of 
the investing boards but by reason of 
tequirements of law and a narrow field, 
would very seriously affect the stability 
ol insurance companies. 

This assertion is at the present mo- 
ment particularly pertinent. Great gov- 
‘fmmental expenditures in the develop- 
ment of additional water power all over 
the country cannot have any other ef- 
tct than to lessen the security under- 
lying bonds of privately owned public 
utilities of this nature, to the detriment 
of the policyholders of our great insur- 
ance companies, and particularly life in- 
strance companies. It is a serious matter 
0 disturb the foundation stones of the 
N€ insurance structure set up for the 
Purpose of guaranteeing or carrying out 
2! Its long term obligations for the bene- 
t of widows and dependents. 
hen we review the record of the life 
a Tance companies during the past four 
‘d ts of this major depression, we con- 
“er the performance of an institution 
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which directly or indirectly reaches into 
the affairs of practically every family of 
this country.. I do not quote exact fig- 
ures but there are probably between 
sixty and sixty-five millions of policy- 
holders having contracts of one kind or 
another with legal reserve life insurance 
companies doing business in this coun- 
try, about one-half the population. When 
at least 50% of our people are so directly 
concerned in the welfare of one great 
institution, it surely is of consequence 
to know what has happened to that in- 
stitution in the past four years as well 
as what is going to happen to it in the 
future. 


(Mr. Monk discussed in some detail 
the happenings of the days when the 
bank moratorium made necessary a mor- 
atorium on life insurance surrender val- 
ues. “It is believed that nobody suffered 
any great pecuniary loss or in any other 
way,” said Mr. Monk.) 


Investment Experience 


The matter of the investment of the 
funds of a life insurance company is all 
important. Those funds must be invest- 
ed and kept invested. The entire super- 
structure of the institution rests upon 
the foundation of keeping those funds 
invested in such a way as to maintain 
safety of principal and assure an ade- 
quacy of return. Anv economic depres- 
sion or other upsetting influence that 
interferes with this function must, if con- 
tinued long enouch, disturb that founda- 
tion. Life insurance reserves with other 
factors are based upon an assumed rate 
of earnings and those reserves are one 
of the fundamentals in determining rates. 
You can readily see, therefore, how im- 
portant it is that the rate of earnings of 
invested assets, be it 3%, 34% or 4%, 
must be maintained in order that the 
computations made in advance be sub- 
stantiated and thus enable the comna- 
nies to carry out their long term obli- 
gations. 

At present we seem to be in a period 
of low interest rates, due to the large 
supply of money seeking investment and 
the lack of demand for that money. Life 
insurance companies, however, should be 
as well able to stand the effects of such 
low returns as any other financial insti- 
tution because it is estimated that such 
companies have at least 75% of their 
bond investments in long term maturi- 
ties. Of course, in some of these there 
are callable features. 


Shifting of Investment Groups 


I do not propose to state figures show- 
ing changes in the investment portfolios 
of the life companies during the period 
under discussion. I do, however, wish to 
point out that these changes have been 
rather marked, and while, as a whole, 
the funds are invested in the same class- 
es of securities because of law require- 
ments, nevertheless there have been de- 
cided changes within the group. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the percentage holdings of cash, real es- 
tate, public utility securities, government 
bonds and policy loans. There has been 
a decline both in city and country mort- 
gage loans, railroads and foreign govern- 
ment bonds. Some of these changes are 
but the continuation of trends existing 
before the depression, such as the de- 
cline in railroad investments, but many 
of them are the direct reflex of the eco- 


nomic disturbance which has been go- 
ing on. 

Mortgage loans have by foreclosure 
and deed become real estate. Cash on 
hand has increased tremendously because 
of the necessity to remain liquid in order 
to satisfy cash demands for policy loans 
and surrenders and, in addition, because 
of the lack of investment opportunities. 
This lack of investment opportunity is 
to me one of the most disturbing factors 
of the business. Premium income is con- 
tinually flowing in; reserves are con- 
stantly seeking investment so as to se- 
cure the assumed rate of return. 

The transfer of mortgage investments 
to real estate through foreclosure or deed 
is the result of the general depression. 
Real estate prices have depreciated be- 
cause of lack of demand by purchasers, 
but if the margin of safety in the ratio 
of the amount of the loan to the appraisal 
value of the real estate was properly 
considered at the time of the loan, these 
real estate investments, as a_ whole, 
should prove to be sound. Rents and 
income have fallen off and the equity 
owners have found themselves unable to 
make interest payments, pay taxes or in 
any way amortize the principal loan. 


Co-operation on Farm Loans 


This situation has manifested itself in 
a marked degree in so-called farm loans. 
I do not know how many farm loans 
have been foreclosed by the companies 
—probably quite a large number, but the 
number is not so large as it might have 
been if so-called moratoria statutes had 
not been enacted. Those companies 
which have had in their portfolios a large 
number of farm loans have wisely co- 
operated in deferring action in such fore- 
closures and are continuing to do so. 

When we turn to the underwriting 
phase of the business, we find from the 
experience of the past four years that 
there have been some abnormal happen- 
ings. While general health conditions 
have slightly improved, as a whole, and, 
therefore, mortality has benefited, yet in 
that branch of the business known as 
Ordinary Life the mortality ratio has 





WESLEY E. MONK 


Who Addressed American Bar Associa- 
tion on Insurance Institutional Record 





Fine Insurance Record Explained 


risen. This may be due to many things. 
Not being an underwriter or a doctor, 
I will not attempt to recite them except 
to point out that deaths by suicide and 
those due to physical and mental break- 
down under pressure from care and wor- 
ry, each of which can properly be attrib- 
uted to the depression, are some of the 
causes of this increase of mortality. Dur- 
ing the past several months there has 
been a subsidance of this suicidal tenden- 
cy and the record has shown some im- 
provement. 

Dividends, or the return of unabsorbed 
premium on participating contracts, dur- 
ing the past four years have of necessity 
had to be adjusted and in most instances 
reduced. These returns being distribu- 
tions of savings from mortality invest- 
ment, earnings over and above necessary 
reserves, and savings in expenses, are 
necessarily interwoven and dependent 
upon those factors. As these savings de- 
crease, so distributions will decrease. 


Investment Feature of Policies No 
Longer Stressed 


One disturbing factor is the fact that 
for many years life insurance companies 
have stressed the investment feature of 
insurance contracts. This is due to the 
urge to serve policyholders in respects 
other than in a purely insurance way. 
Accumulations of money have been left 
with the companies for investment, both 
by insureds and beneficiaries, with the 
company’s obligation guaranteeing not 
only return of principal but fixed rates 
of interest. Any decrease in the earned 
income from investments, therefore, must 
necessarily increase the burden placed 
upon the companies to maintain their 
interest obligations on these contracts. 

Furnishing of so-called disability insur- 
ance has, by and large, been an excellent 
service to policyholders, both in the form 
of waiver of premium payments and of 
monthly benefits, but the experience of 
the companies has proven that the pay- 
ment of monthly benefits as a service to 
policyholders should not be rendered by 
life insurance companies, or if at all, only 
in a very limited way. 

The unfavorable experience of this 
type of insurance is not wholly the result 
of the depression; it is the accumulated 
experience of the past as well, although 
there has been an acceleration of that un- 
favorable experience during the depres- 
sion due to the lowering of the morale 
of the people, the necessity of obtaining 
money for support and other purposes, 
malingering and the unfavorable attitude 
of the courts and juries, in rulings of 
law and findings of fact. 

I believe it is generally conceded by 
life insurance counsel that contracts in- 
tended to mean one thing as between 
the parties at the time of entering into 
the contract have been rewritten and 
language understood to have a certain 
significance at that time has been con- 
strued to mean something entirely differ- 
ent when before the courts for construc- 
tion. Many of the companies have ceased 
entirely to write this sort of insurance 
Some few are continuing but only in a 
limited way and at a much increased 
rate. 

On the whole, life insurance in a con- 
vincing way has generally withstood the 
destructive effects of this depression and 
in our forward look we can conclude that 


(Continued: on Page 6) 
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National of Vt. Field 
Force at Home Office 


THREE DAYS AT MONTPELIER 





About 225 Leaders Take Part in Full 
Program of Interesting Features and 
Entertainment 





Leading producers of the National Life 
of Vermont from all over the country 
gathered at the home office in Montpelier 
this week for a three day’s convention 
which lasted through Thursday. There 
were approximately 225 members of the 
field force attending, many of them with 
their wives or other members of their 
families. It was the largest convention 
of National Life agents since the last 
homecoming nine years ago when the 


company observed its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. This meeting marked its eighty- 
fourth anniversary. _ i 

The principal meetings were held in 
the assembly hall on the fifth floor of 
the National Life Building .* — 

e convention is known as the meeting 
ot the Leaders’ Club and the $100,000 
Club. There are about a thousand active 
agents of the National Life in thirty- 
seven states and nearly all of these states 
were represented. ; 

The program included the following 
features: Tuesday: address by President 
Fred A. Howland; address by Paul 
Speicher, editor of Insurance Research 
& Review; conferences led by Dr. E. A. 
Colton, medical director; C. E. Moulton, 
treasurer, and H. H. Jackson, actuary; 
the afternoon features were entirely rec- 
reational, including sports and rides, the 
ladies being entertained with a trip to 
and luncheon at Mountain View Hotel, 
Whitefield, N. H. 

Wednesday: conference led by George 
B. Young, general counsel; address by 
Charles C. Gilman of the Boston agency; 
conferences led by H. R. Pierce. asso- 
ciate secretary, and John M. Thomas, 
vice-president; afternoon again devoted 
to recreation, including a clambake on the 
National Life Athletic Association field, 
followed by sports and an evening bridge 
party for the ladies. 

Thursday: conference led by E. S. 
Brigham, vice-president: adddress by C. 
Vivian Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; 
conference led by E. D. Field, vice-presi- 
dent; afternoon devoted to sports and 
sightseeing. 

The final event of the convention was 
a banquet and dance Thursday evening 
—the banquet at the Community House 
with President Howland as toastmaster 
and with greetings by Governor Stanlev 
C. Wilson and an address by William F. 
Williams of the Pittsburgh agency, “An 
Allegorical Symposium.” 

The chairman of the respective pro- 
grams for the three days were: D. 
Field, vice-president, who is also general 
chairman of the convention; L. P. Brig- 
ham, superintendent of agencies, and 
Karl G. Gumm, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

Prior to the opening of the convention 
proper there was an all-day meeting and 
luncheon on Monday of the General 
Agents’ Association. 

E. B. Hamlin, general agent at Cleve- 
land, is president of the Leaders’ Club. 
R. P. Burroughs of the Manchester 
agency is vice-president. and F. P. 
Ebertz, general agent at San Francisco. 
is secretary. The officers of the $100,000 
Club are: Griswold Wilson of Cleveland, 
president; L. J. Bair, New York, vice- 
president, and H. V. Haas, Cleveland. 
secretary. 





WILL SEND 3 TO MILWAUKEE 


The Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Society in Pittsburgh will send 
the three members of its field force who 
make the most points in a current con- 
test to Milwaukee to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters there in September. 


Sven Palme, “Grand Old 
Man of Sweden,” Dies 


WAS HEAD OF THULE COMPANIES 


Attended Recent Rome Actuarial Con- 
gress; Taught Insurance Principles 
in University 





Sven Palme, known as “The Grand 
Old Insurance Man of Sweden,” presi- 
dent of the companies in the Thule group 
of Stockholm, is dead. In his passing 





SVEN PALME 


there fades from the picture one of the 
most distinguished men in his line. His 
last appearance among his confreres was 
at the recent International Congress of 
Actuaries in Rome. Tall, commanding, 
military in appearance, he was the soul 
of amiability, a man whose acquaintance 
was widely sought and whose companion- 
ship was cherished. 

In his younger days he was an army 
officer. Then he became an educator. 
He did much to spread correct knowl- 
edge of insurance and among other 
things taught insurance. 

Among the insurance men who came 
to the International Congress of Actu- 
aries some years ago none were more 
welcomed than Sven Palme. He hit it 
off with John R. Hegeman, John A. Mc- 
Call, Sheppard Homans, Emory McClin- 
tock and other insurance notables of the 
time. His estate in Sweden was visited 
by some American insurance men in re- 
cent years, including Arthur Hunter. 

Mr. Palme’s son is now head of the 
company. 


T. E. Rogers Conn. Mutual 
General Agent at Flint 


Thomas E. Rogers has been named 
general agent in Flint for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life with a territory cover- 


ing the northeastern part of Michigan. 

Since entering the life insurance busi- 
ness seventeen years ago, Mr. Rogers 
has served as agent, district agent, gen- 
eral agent and state manager for a mid- 
western life insurance company and has 
demonstrated unusual ability both in per- 
sonal production and organization work. 

Mr. Rogers is active in the Flint Life 
Underwriters Association as a past presi- 
dent of the organization and also a mem- 
ber of the Managers’ Association. 








GERMAN NEW BUSINESS UP 


New life insurance in Germany for the 
first six months of 1934 was considerably 
greater than in those months of 1933. 
The Union of German Public Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s reports that new business this 
year was 80,796 applications for 121,300,- 
000 reichsmarks as against 65,560 appli- 
cations in 1933 for 92,720,000 reichsmarks. 
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A Helpful 
Agency Service 


FOR BROKERS, SURPLUS 


AND INDEPENDENT WRITERS 


Look for these things 


Personality 
An important element in “personality” is 
friendliness. You will find a truly genuine 
expression of friendship in every relation- 
ship that you may have with this down town 

| agency. 

| Sincerity 


We own to a sincere desire to be of assist- 





ance to you in every possible way that will 
help you create interest on the part of your 
prospect and enable you to deliver your 


policy. 
Cooperation 


We offer you without obligation our services 
in lining up your cases, whether our Com- 
pany is under consideration or not. 


Production Manager: WHEELER H. Kino, c.L.v. 
Brokerage Manager: Harotp H. Moors, c.t.v. 


Office Manager: F. A. B. Stanton 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


EDWARD W. ALLEN + H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
GENERAL AGENTS 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-3873 
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Many Notables Among 
The Gold Book Authors 


ssUE WILL APPEAR ON SEPT. 21 








Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Many 
Companies Will Discuss Subjects of 
Pertinent Interest to Business 





The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, 1934 edition, will be published on 
September 21. It will be Part 2 of The 
fastern Underwriter of that date. The 
entents will cover a wide variety of 
pics Of stirring current interest— 
etches of outstanding personalities, 
ales material, philosophy, psychology 
and education. 
An unusual number of distinguished 
executives have written articles for this 
number. They include Presidents Fred 
H. Ecker, Metropolitan; E. D. Duf- 
fed, Prudential; Thomas A. Buckner, 
New York Life; Wm. A. Law, Penn 
\utual; George I. Cochran, Pacific Mu- 
tyal Life; M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
Mutual; Wm. H. Sargeant, Massachu- 
«tts Mutual; H. S. Nollen, Equitable of 
lowa; G. S. Nollen, Bankers of Iowa; 
\y. A. Linton, Provident Mutual; O. J. 
Arnold, Northwestern National; Walter 
Le Mar Talbot, Fidelity Mutual: Arthur 
F Hall, Lincoln National; Fred H. 
Rhodes, Berkshire Life; James A. Fulton, 
Home Life; F. V. Keesling, American 
Life Convention. 
Among vice-presidents of insurance 
companies writing articles are Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Metropolitan Life; Percy H. 
Evans, Northwestern Mutual; E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; Alexander 
Maclean, Massachusetts Mutual; Griffin 
\M. Lovelace, New York Life; Albert G. 
Borden, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Harold F. Larkin, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Two Lawyers Among Authors 
Two well-known legal authorities who 
have articles in the issue are Byron K. 
Elliott, John Hancock; and _ Joseph 
O'Meara, Jr.. Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati. 
Among other writers are John A. 
Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
hia; Dr. Robert Retzer, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Baltimore; J. V. Breisky, 
Connecticut General, Pittsburgh; Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, trust company executive, 
Wilmington, Del.; Philip O. Works and 
Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr., Penn Mu- 
tual, St. Louis; Margaret Divver, John 
Hancock, home office; John H. Hawley, 
Hawley Advertising Agency, New York; 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, advertising man- 
ager, Connecticut Mutual; Edward B. 
Fackler, actuary; L. L. Montgomery; Dr. 
\. A. Roback, psychologist; W. Reginald 
Baker, Mutual Life, Newark; C.  T. 
Steven, advertising manager, Phoenix 
Mutual, Hartford; James P. Graham, 
Aetna Life, Springfield; E. Paul Huttin- 
ser, Penn Mutual, and many others. 
Among views or articles of men out- 
‘ide of the insurance business are those 
by John W. Davis, former ambassador ta 
Court of St. James’s; Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher, Chicago Daily News; Frank 
W. Smith, president, New York Edison 
0; Senator William E. Borah; Fred 
McKenzie, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co.; President Hofer of the In- 
hag News Service; and Sir Philip 
NDDS 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing will have one of the widest distri- 
lutions ever given an insurance publica- 
‘on in this country. 





MILLION IN ONE FAMILY 

H. Preston Reynolds, manager of the 
Liverpool, England, branch of the Can- 
ada Life, has placed a $1,000,000 of life 
Mstrance with one family of father and 
‘x sons and all of the sons are not yet 
Covered. 

Mr. Reynolds has been exceedingly 
qecessful in his twenty years with the 
‘atada Life and attributes much of this 
‘uccess to a study of family history of 


‘Mlicants as disclosed in the medical 
Teports. ; 

















Keep Faith 
With Them 


The adequate protection of de- 
pendent women and children often 
depends upon the determined effort 
of a Life Insurance salesman. 


Some family providers make prospects dif- 
ficult to convince and keeping ever- 
lastingly at them is the only way they 


can be persuaded. 


It frequently seems hopeless and futile but 
there still remains that great incentive 


—the security of the helpless. 


Don’t Fail Them! 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrFie_p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Canadian Companies 
Raise Annuity Rates 


ASSUME 3%% INTEREST BASIS 





All But Two of Leading Companies Will 
Make Increases Within Next Couple 
of Months 





Substantial increases in annuity rates 
charged by leading Canadian and United 
States insurance companies operating in 
the Dominion will go into effect shortly, 
according to reliable information. One 
leading company will put the increase 
into effect during the first week of Sep- 
tember, while other companies will make 
the change October 1. The change will 
be made by all but two of the leading 
companies operating in Canada. 

The reason given for the change is 
the material reduction in interest rates 
on high grade securities in recent months 
Some companies are said to view with 
considerable concern the rapid declin: 
in the yield on high grade securities that 
has taken place and are therefore anxious 
to get annuity rates on a plan with pres- 
ent investment conditions. 

Canadian companies operating in Great 
Britain also will raise their annuity rates 
in the United Kingdom field, which in- 
crease also will take effect during the 
next month or so. 

One actuary explained the changes in 
the British rates by pointing out that 
originally (prior to December, 1932, since 
which date annuity rates have been in- 
creased three times) their rates were 
calculated on what was called a 5% basis 
—that is, on the assumption that the 


company would earn 5% on its invest- 
ments. This rate has been scaled down 
gradually and next month will be calc 


lated by Canadian companies in th 
United Kingdom on a 3%%- basis. 

For Canada it is stated that the new 
annuity rate schedule will 
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business on a 314% basis as compared 
with 4% which has prevailed since rates 
for Canadian 1¢ were originally 
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Bankers Life, Des Moines 
In National Ad Campaign 


The Banker ; f Moines 


a year ag 








GERMAN MORTGAGE MARKET 


in Germany 
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MANHATTAN NEWS REVIEW 


The Manhattan Life has begun 
issuance of a weekly news review co! 
sisting of a single st ted b 
sides. The first bullet a 
last Saturday, contai: a discussion 
“the ideal child’s endowment set 
volving the use of. ar ¢ 
on the child and 
life of the father t 
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Fidelity Mutual In Tribute To 
Vice-President Frank H. Sykes 


Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 


manager of agencies of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual of Philadelphia is the subject of a 
four-page leaflet tribute to Frank Sykes 
_The Man, recently issued by the com- 
pany in connection with a production 
campaign in his honor. 

“The effect of Frank Sykes on others 
is to win the respect and friendship of 
his associates, the admiration and friend- 
ship of his subordinates, and the esteem 
and friendship of all who are exposed 
to the magnetism of his ‘salesmanship,’ ’ 
savs this tribute on the occasion of his 
tenth anniversary as vice-president. — 

Mr. Svkes started as office boy in a 
real estate office when he was fourteen 
At that time he quit formal schooling 
but he by no means abandoned his edu- 
cation which has been spurred on by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. In later 
years outside of business Mr. Sykes ap- 
peared in many settings, forming many 
friendships and displaying qualities of 
leadership. ; 

In 1898 he joined the army in the war 
with Spain but never got beyond a south- 
ern training camp. In 1902 he saw active 
duty as a lieutenant in the National 
Guard in the dissention-torn coal fields 
of Pennsylvania. He has been a scout- 
master of a Bov Scout troop and today 
carries the card of life membership is- 
sued to him by the National Council as 
evidence of its appreciation of his out- 
standing contribution to the success of 
scouting as a national movement. 

He treasures three medals, including 
the Carnegie Medal, for the saving of 
life under extraordinary hazard. For ten 
years he served on the governing com- 
mission of his home community—the last 
six as president— and in that position he 
gave a lesson in civic government which 


ATLANTIC ACES MEET 





Leaders of Richmond Company Hold 
Convention at Washington, D. C.; 
A. O. Swink Expects Continued Increase 


The fifteenth annual Aces convention 
the 


of the Atlantic Life was held at 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington this 
week, the business sessions opening 


Monday morning and continuing through 


Tuesday. The following two days were 
spent on an outing at Virginia Beach. 
Principal speakers the first day were 


Aneus O. Swink, president of the com- 
pany, and J. W. Sinton, Jr., secretary 
and actuary. Mr. Swink sketched the 
progress of Atlantic during the past year 
showing that production was continuing 
steadily upward. He said that condi- 
tions this Fall should be especially con- 
ducive to the writing of business and he 
believed that the last four months of this 
year would show marked increases over 
the same period of 1933. 

Mr. Sinton, in his address, discussed 
optional methods of settlement and in- 
come contracts. There were two sales 
demonstrations staged by G. T. King, Jr., 
and C. H. Phillips, of Atlantic agency, 
Richmond; and C. I. Godwin and E. S. 
Pearce of the Raleigh, N. C., agency. 

It was announced that the Rockv 
Mount, N. C., agency of which W. C. 
Woodward is general agent and Miss 
Georgia F. Shine cashier had won the 
first leg on the third silver cup offered 
by President Swink to the agency hav- 
ing the best renewal record for the Aces 
club year. 

The business session of the second 
day was opened with a question hour 
conducted by Dr. F. P. Righter, medical 


director. R. G. Richards, agency secre- 
tary, read a paper entitled “The New 


Deal and a New Deck,” while M. W. 
Strother, manager of the Policyholder 
Service Division, read a paper on “Con 
servation.” 


was commented upon by the national 
press. : 

Mr. Sykes is one of the founders and 
an early president of the Neighborhood 
Club in his community and a former 
president and reorganizer of the Cynwyd 
Club, both of which are widely known 
throughout the Philadelphia area. He is 
also a member of the Union League, the 
Masonic fraternity, the Elks and various 
other clubs. 

Regarding his career with the Fidelity 
Mutual, that company says in its tribute 
to him: “At eighteen he came to the 
Fidelity. It was. the year 1897. The posi- 
tion was one of lowly clerkship. Later 


he spent nearly ten years in the medical 


department—years which today offer an 
invaluable background for his executive 
duties. But his unusual facility for self- 
expression early attracted attention and 
the logical outcome was assignment to 
the literary department. In fact, he was 
the literary department. 

“It was he who originated the Field 
Man and the Policyholder—and wrote 
them himself. It was he who originated 
the Book Lead service and wrote the 
letters to whose appeal so many millions 
of dollars of Fidelity protection may be 
traced. It was his trenchant pen that 
promoted and made familiar throughout 
the country Fidelity’s famous origina- 
tions in the life insurance field. 

“Years of such intimate contact with 
the field and its problems equipped him 
for more direct responsibilities which 
were gradually added so that when the 
title of assistant manager of agencies was 
bestowed in 1917 it involved no major 
change in his duties. Two years later 
full command was assumed and in 1924 
the mantle of vice-presidency was laid 
upon his shoulders.” 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance, 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





CROSS AGENCY, PHILA., MOVES 
The Philadelphia Ordinary office of the 
Prudential under Homer C. Cross, man- 
ager, will soon move into new and at- 
tractive quarters in the Lincoln-Liberty 
3uilding at Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
This agency, recognized as one of the 
leading life brokerage offices with a 
peak production record of $13,000,000 in 
a single year and $105,000,000 in force, 
will be thoroughly equipped with every 
facility in its new offices to give the 
very best service to its clients. 





MADE MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 
L. L. Howe has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis for the Home 
Life of New York. Mr. Howe had an 
extensive and successful career in in- 
vestment banking in Iowa and Missouri, 
making an outstanding sales record and 


developing sales organizations. In 1932, 
Mr. Howe entered the life insur- 
ance business with the Equitable Life 


of Iowa at Kansas City, later becoming 
a supervisor. He leaves that connection 
to take charge of the Minneapolis office 
for the Home Life. 


Ralston Matheney, manager for the 
Provident Mutual at Louisville, has re- 
signed to become a member of a gen- 
Knoxville. 


cral insurance firm at 
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$175,169,871.31 
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Bar Association 
(Continued from Page 3) 


it has learned many lessons. One who 
sets himself up as a prophet and attempts 
to predict what the future may hold 
would be rash, indeed, to do so with 
any assurance. 


Certain Changes Prophesied for Future 


_ What I have to say as to the future of 
life insurance, therefore, cannot be of 
much consequence. It is only an expres- 
sion of an opinion without much to back 
up the opinion. 

I believe, however, that disability insur. 
ance, if written at all, will be on a very 
limited scale. ; 

Large risks, or so-called jumbo risks, if 
assumed, will be looked at with much 
more careful underwriting eyes. 

Insurance for investment purposes will 
be secondary in importance to insurance 
for protection which, in my opinion, is as 
it should be. 

Investment problems will always re- 
main, as they will with all financial in- 
stitutions. 

Dividends will, of course, fluctuate due 
to the underlying factors upon which 
they are based. ; 

The liberality which has been manifest 
in the past with relation to cash sur- 
render values, will be somewhat curtailed, 
either by increasing surrender charges 
or requiring a deference for a period of 
time, such as 60 or 90 or 120 days or 
more. It is possible that such cash values 
will be limited to withdrawal in instal- 
ments. 

Some of these suggestions with rela- 
tion to changes in the business policies 
of the companies may, and probably will, 
require legislation. Whether or not that 
legislation can be obtained, I have no 
way of knowing. 

Funds accepted for investment pur- 
poses should be without guaranteeing the 
rate of income but that income should 
be dependent upon the wisdom of the 
directors’ declaration. Of course, the 
evils of competition may be a deterrent 
to any such action. 

These are some of my suggestions as 
to what companies should and will, I be- 
lieve, seriously consider in order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of some of the hap- 
penings of the past four years. : ss 

All in all, life insurance is an indis- 
pensable factor in our economic and s0- 
cial life and it will persist and be well 
thought of by those who have habits of 
thrift and saving and who are looking 
forward to the emergency of rainy days. 
Of course, everything depends upon the 
general business conditions and the eco 
nomic, political and social stability of this 
wonderful, although for the present suf- 
fering, country of ours. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL REPORT 
The conven‘ion examination of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, fe 
cently completed, shows the company t0 
be in sound financial condition with @ 
substantial increase in admitted assets 
and surplus since the first of this year- 


TWO-COLOR EQUITABLE AD | 
Harper’s Magazine for September, 15 
sued this week, carries the Equitablt 
Socicty’s seventy-fifth anniversary 4 
vertisement on the back cover im twe 
colors, 
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Federal Judge Disapproves 
Of the Frazier-Lemke Act 


A judicial opinion that the amended 
Frazier-Lemke Act, which grants a five- 
year moratorium on farm mortgages, is 
unconstitutional was voiced by Federal 
Judge Charles I. Dawson, speaking from 
the bench in Louisville. The hearing last 
week was believed to be the first consti- 
tutional attack on the bill in the courts. 
Briefs were filed and a decision will be 
made as soon as possible. 

“This act on its face and unless further 
explained is, in my opinion, unconscion- 
able and unconstitutional,” Judge Dawson 
declared, “and if it is held constitutional, 
to my mind there isn’t any use having 
property rights in America. I am inter- 
ested particularly in the two questions— 
first, is it a bankrupt act at all, and sec- 
ond, did Congress have power to pass 
it ?” 

The case was brought before the court 
by the Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank 
and the act was defended by a Federal 
Government attorney. 


Col. Button Out of Union 
Life; Mrs. Lawler President 


Mrs. John N. Lawler, treasurer of the 
Union Life of Richmond since 1931 and 
widow of the former president, is now 
president of that company succeeding 
Colonel Joseph Button. This change, it 
develops, was made some time ago but 





no formal announcement was made. In- 


the roster of officers the new president 
is listed as Florence H. Lawler. The 
Union Life is a small company operating 
solely in Virginia and writing only non- 
participating industrial business. 

Colonel Button is one of the best 
known personalities of the insurance 
business having been Virginia Insurance 
Commissioner for twenty-three years be- 
fore becoming president of the Union 
Life in 1929, soon after death of 
John N. Lawler. 


the 


PROTEST N. Y. BUSINESS TAX 





More Than 300 Business Groups Join in 
Attack on Business Tax to 
Raise $20,000,000 

The protest against New York City’s 
proposed business tax of one-half of 1% 
amounted to a popular uprising on Mon- 
day when a huge crowd stormed city hall 
where the tax committee of the Board 
of Aldermen was holding a hearing. More 
than 300 business groups and organiza- 
tions were represented at the hearing and 
even the unemployed, who were intended 
to be the beneficiaries of the tax, pro- 
tested that it would raise the cost of 
living. The tax committee held another 
hearing late yesterday afternoon. The 
Joard of Aldermen is scheduled to vote 
next Tuesday on the tax plan which is 
expected to produce $20,000,000 to be 
used for relief during the coming year. 





CHAIRMAN OF HOUSING UNIT 

Harry A. Taylor of Frank H. Taylor 
& Son, Inc., of East Orange, N. J., real 
estate and insurance office, was this week 
named chairman of the Housing Commu- 
nity Campaign Committee of the Oranges 
and Maplewood, N. J. Mr. Taylor is the 
first chairman to be named in New Jer- 
sey to carry on the housing campaign 
under the auspices of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 





TO ATTEND 1935 MARDI GRAS 

Members of the American Central 
Field Club who qualify will attend the 
1935 Mardi Gras in New Orleans, it has 
been announced. Prizes are to be given 
for special qualifications such as highest 
premium income with best renewal ratio; 
largest number of applications of $2,500 
or over; largest volume of business paid 
for on an annual basis. 








The best “buy” in the world will go 
unsold until somebody makes someone 
want it.—Southland Life. 
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WANTED 


Address, 





Competent woman with life insurance ex- 
perience to take charge of Prospect Bureau 


of large New York City agency. 


Must know life insurance business thorough- 
ly and be able to get along with people. 


State age, experience and salary expected. 


Prospect Bureau, 
care The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton St., New York City 

















DOROTHY JAMISON MARRIED 

Miss Dorothy May Jamison, actuary of 
the George Washington Life of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was married on August 23 
to Norman S. Fish. Mr. and Mrs. Fish 
will make their home in Columbus Grove, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Fish was one of the few women 
10 achieve official position as an actuary. 
She is a fellow of the Actuarial Society, 
Institute of Actuaries and Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. Mrs. Fish is a woman of 
much charm and has a wide circle of 
friends in the insurance business. 


Travelers 6-Months Statement 


The mid-year statement of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. as filed with the 
Georgia Insurance Department shows 
that the life company has admitted as- 
sets of $704,745,649, an increase of $24,- 
411,245 for the six months. Surplus gain 
was $953,431 and special reserve gain, 
$48,615 to $8,888,945. Total income of the 
company was $97,926,144 with excess of 
income over disbursements totaling $21,- 
517,076. 














AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ Agency contracts particularly designed to 
give maximum compensation for quality busi- 
ness and so drawn that renewal results in a 
steadily pyramiding income for the man or wo- 
man whois looking for permanent connection. 














Vash Young’s New Book 
Called “The Go-Giyey” 


DISCUSSION ON INTERVIEWING 





Equitable Agent Is Against Elaborate 
Presentations; Gives Summary of 
Simplified Selling 





Vash Young of the H. H. Pennock 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, already the author of three 
books, including the best-seller, “A For. 
tune to Share,” has written another one 
just published by Bobbs-Merrill (Co, 
called “The Go-Giver” with a sub-cap- 
tion, “A Better Way of Getting Along 
in Life.” One chapter is called “Selling 
a Million a Year” and is entirely devoted 
to life insurance. It disagrees with the 
thought that sales talks should be elabo- 
rate and complicated. As a preliminary 
to each sale Mr. Young tries to boil his 
talk down to five minutes. He says em- 
phatically if you cannot explain it in 
five minutes you are not ready to sell, 
Every selling talk that clicks does so be- 
cause of a few words or phrases which 
suggest the whole story. Among other 
things he says: 

Finding and Solving Human Needs 

“Instead of talking about life insurance 
I talk about money in the most enter- 
taining way I can. As far as I am con- 
cerned, ‘life insurance’ is a misnomer. 
Neither I nor any company can insure 
a person’s life, for life is already insured 
and assured by the Supreme Being who 
is Life. However, through a life insur- 
ance company I can make financial con- 
tracts which provide for every possible 
money need, and these never go wrong. 
That is what I talk abott in my selling. 

“After all, salesmanship is simply a 
matter of finding human needs and solv- 
ing them. While leg work is essential, 
and while it is necessary to tell your 
story many, many times a day, I assume 
that every one is more interested in him- 
self than he is in me or the product I 
sell. So I constantly try to key my talk 
to the listener’s self-interest. 

“Most people are not interested in in- 
surance per se. They do not want to 
dwell on or consider all the dreadful 
things which may happen to their fami- 
lies if they are withdrawn from the pic- 
ture. Who can blame them for that? 
I discard all the gloomy possibilties of 
life and talk instead about money—the 
comfort of having it without question, 
without delay, and with no chance of 
failure short of a national catastrophe 
worse than any we have ever seen or 
read about.” 

Simplified Selling 

In discussing his idea of simplified sell- 

ing Mr. Young says in the volume: 


“I assume that the prospect has money 
problems. If he tells me that this 1s 
not the case, and that he has resources 
in cash, investments and insurance which 
take care of every need, I get out and 
waste no more of his time or mine. 

“T assume that he has a wife, mother or 
other relatives whose financial security 
he wishes to assure through the delivery 
of money when needed. 

“I assume also that he is interested 
in establishing his own private pension to 
begin later in life. 

“Simplified selling, then, demands: 

—that you start the day with your own 
worries set aside, prepared to devote 
every minute to selling. ; 

—that you study your product until 
you see it in the biggest, simplest 
terms which are understandable to 
every one you may call on. 

—that you consider the needs of the 
customer until, regardless of his type 
or personal problems, you can nat- 
row down to the one or two chief 
needs he is sure to have which can 
be directly related to your goods. 





New Business of the Empire Life of 
Toronto for the seven months of 1 
shows an increase of 25% over the cor 
responding period last year, according to 
C. P. Fell, president of the company. 
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BE A MASTER 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


“The line between failure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
know when we pass it, so fine that we are often on the line and we do 


not know it.”—Elbert Hubbard. 


In quoting the above I do not mean 
just ordinary success. I mean success in 
a big way with all that it means in a full 
and rich life and the greatest efficiency 
reward for your work in one of the high- 
est forms of social service. 


To succeed in this big way you must 
use your Capacity actual and potential to 
its greatest possible extent. I have in co- 
operation with the leading psychologists 
in America worked out individual tests 
which will help you to make the most of 
yourself from the selling point of view. 
Every life insurance salesman has his 
own personality sacred to himself, but 
he must make the best use of it and some- 
times he does not know how. Life in- 
surance selling is almost entirely person- 
ality selling. You must find and develop 
the selling style best suited to your indi- 
viduality and temperament. You sell as 


you think and feel. 


Life insurance is after all a means to 
an end. That end is happier people, 
happier men, happier women and hap- 
pier children. It is a great privilege and 
joy to help people be happier, but to 
overcome inertia and avoid sales resist- 
ance you must deal in concrete imagery 
and concrete terms. The intangible 
thing must be made tangible. It takes 
special training to do this effectively. In 


my coaching service I train life insurance 
men to develop their powers of imagery 
so that they can carry over their ideas 
to their prospective clients and get im- 
mediate action. Too many life insurance 
salesmen convince but they do not per- 
suade. 


There is no guess work about my sys’ 
tem. It is being used by more than a 
hundred successful life insurance sales- 
men in New York City. It is being used 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
England and Japan. It gets results. It 
follows the efficiency principle of stand- 
ardized operations. Where a man’s 
dominant qualities fit him for life insur- 
ance selling the results are amazing com- 
pared with the traditional methods. The 
records show that forty men producing 
less than $200,000 a year before using 
this special training are now doing with 
the same amount of time and energy 
from $400,000 to $800,000 a year. Iam 
coaching five $1,000,000 producers, one 
of them having paid for $3,000,000 in a 
year. 


I deal with each man personally and 
confidentially. I can help you get the 
results you feel you are entitled to. You 
may obtain particulars without any ob 
ligation whatsoever. Please mark letters 
“Personal ” 


L. L. Montgomery 


94 Fulton St., New York City 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 


A Man of 


Life Insurance Salesman; 


“Whatever the outcome may be, Mr. 
pointing things out to you. 


Your Kind 


Prospective Client, I can only go so far in 


It would not be possible for me to enter into all of your 


personal ambitions because your sense of values would naturally be very different 


from mine. 


In that respect we would be separate entities. 


However, there is one 


thing we would have in common and that is an appreciation of our separate parts. All 
I can do is to give you what you ask, an intelligent understanding of the situation 
from the facts you give me and all that you can do is to interpret such understanding 


in a way so as to bring about the objective you are striving for. 


Some step you must 


take as things can not remain as they are, that is, if you look upon the family relation- 


ship as I think a man of your kind does.” 


What Is Acute Dependency? 


Some years ago I put the words acute 
and dependency together and created what 
turned out to be a basic fighting phrase 
in selling of life insurance. It was first 
wrought out under the emotional stress 
in trying to make a somewhat phlegmatic 
prospective client see the error of his 
ways in leaving his family of very young 


ting the kind of education they are en- 
titled to get, and 1 judge the kind of 
education they are entitled to get from 
the background already given to them by 
your wife and yourself.” “At the present 
time should anything happen to you it 
would be like a saw tearing at the very 
roots of their existence as a family.” 








children entirely at “What an impos- 
the mercy of their sible struggle it 
age ra gee y agen Selling Thought for the Week — be for 
see his plans If-di t< thee Goce cep ta th “What a pity to 
through for them Pon — wt “y nie asinuas leave things like 
personally. When scovery of the needs of others. this when so little 
all efforts seemed would — 
useless acute de- so much = an 
pendency and its associated phrases change their entire circumstances.” “In 


seemed to set off something in hj con- 
sciousness which exploded him _ into 
action. 

Now if you will look up the word acute 
in the dictionary you will find among 
other meanings the words, “Affecting 
keenly; poignant; intense.” Follow 
through with the word poignant and the 
same dictionary (Funk & Wagnall’s 
Standard) will define, “Severely painful 
or acute to the spirit; keenly piercing; 
bitter; severe; as poignant grief.” Look- 
ing up intense there will be, “Extreme in 
degree; very deep or strong; severe, vio- 
lent; excessive as, intense pain.” 

The word dependency will bring you to 
dependents and dependent: “The act or 
relation of depending, or the state of 
being dependent on or determined by some 
one or something else; hence, reliance, 
trust; also reciprocal reliance; which is 
subordinate to or contingent on some- 
thing else; that on which one relies; need- 
ing support or aid; needy.” 

I classify acute dependency in my sys- 
tem for building a dynamic selling vocabu- 
lary as a basic selling phrase, basic be- 
cause from it develop an infinite variety 
of dynamic, impelling, contributory phrases 
which set up concrete imagery leading to 
action. 

Acute dependency means very young 
children, helpless, at the mercy of their 
environment, in a pathetic situation, with- 
out their protector they would be “Like 
small ships in a rough sea; they would 
never reach port.” “They wouldn’t have 
a fighting chance—not to mention get- 


Too Much 


SF: 


In your case I think that too much 
knowledge is becoming a dangerous thing. 
Remember you have to be able to tell 
what you know in such a way that your 
prospective clients will believe you, 
understand you, feel as you do, and act 


the middle of the summer nature some- 
times sends us a cold day to act as a 
warning of the Winter to come and in 
our imagination we can sense the biting 
blast of the cold wind, the snow, the 
storm, the blizzard. So then we think 
of putting our coal in the cellar that we 
shall not be caught unawares. Sometimes 
we let it go until it is too late and there 
is no sadder combination of words in the 
English language than ‘Too late.’” “There 
are wolves of all kinds around when 
people are dependent, Mr. Prospective 
Client, let us plan to keep them away now.” 

I could give you any number of addi- 
tional phrases but that would not be neces- 
sary and in fact would be over- -helpful. I 
am more interested in your getting a 
grasp of the fundamental principle in- 
volved which is that before you can be- 
come a master salesman you must have 
at your command thousands of image- 
provoking and producing words, and 
phrases, but you must build them your- 
self adapted to your own personality and 
temperament. To build them, however, 
you must organize and classify the basic 
phrases and the rest will follow naturally 
when you exercise your imagination. 

Acute is a powerful word, positive and 
full of meaning; it cuts like the sharp edge 
of a sword. Dependency is equally power- 
ful, but when you add them together you 
have a soul-tearing, rending, blasting, emo- 
tional package of dynamite that will blow 
most of the equivocations, evasions and 
procrastinations of your hard-to-move 
prospective clients out into the open of 
stark, naked reality. 


Knowledge 


as you yourself would act if the condi- 
tions were reversed. 

Too much deliberation kills sales. In 
fact, there can not be both deliberation 
and action at the same time. Very often 
the more you tell the less you sell. If I 
were you I would standardize your pre- 
sentation material, cutting down the num- 
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SELLING YOUNG MEN 


Field men of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, offer the ideal 


policy for young people of today — The Adaptable 


Endowment. 


from now. * * * 


It meets needs today, tomorrow — twenty years 


* * * * * % 





ber of words you use and stick to that 
presentation, avoiding too much display 
of your knowledge of life insurance. 

If you keep on explaining nothing will 
happen. Have you ever had the experi- 
ence of trying to buy a hat where the 
salesman keeps on handing you hats? 
Well, as long as he keeps on handing you 
hats, you will keep on trying them on. The 
good hat salesman tests for a fit and then 
proceeds to use his imagination to find 
the one hat that will be best suited for 
your personality, color, shape of face, and 
so on. Too much detail will kill a hat 
sale as it will kill a life insurance sale. 
Put your ideas through in a funnel one 
at a time. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





HOLDING CAVANAUGH CAMPAIGN 

In recognition of the twenty years dur- 
ing which L. D. Cavanaugh has been 
with the Federal Life of Chicago, of 
which he is executive vice-president, the 
field force of the company has been 
holding a campaign during August. Mr. 
Cavanaugh joined the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1914, becoming actuary and as- 
sistant secretary the year after; was 
elected vice-president in 1923 and execu- 
tive vice-president in 1931. 





PHILADELPHIA’S PHOTOGRAPHER 

The Broadcast, magazine of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters, 
is to have an official photographer dur- 
ing the coming season.- He is Thomas 


B. Charles, a member of the association, 
whose hobby is photography. His snap- 
shots, taken at the meetings of the as- 
sociation, are expected to enliven the 
pages of the Bulletin during the next 
year. 


PENN MUTUAL AT DETROIT 





Seth W. Ryan Is Detroit General Agent; 

Lionel M. Bargeron Heads Birming- 

ham Office 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, has announced two 
changes which take place in the com- 
pany’s field organization this week. Seth 
W. Ryan, formerly general agent at Bir- 
mingham, has been transferred to Detroit 
to succeed Robert E. Olmsted, whose 
resignation becomes effective tomorrow. 
To fill the vacancy in Birmingham, Lionel 
M. Bargeron is being transferred from 
his position as general agent in Savan- 
nah. The Savannah territory will be 
transferred to the Atlanta office in which 
Hurd J. Crain is general agent. 

_Mr. Ryan graduated in 1919 from the 
Kentucky Military Institute and then for 
two years attended the University of Il- 
linois. He joined the Bolling Sibley 
Agency in Memphis in February, 1922, 
and in May, 1932, he was appointed gen- 
eral agent at Birmingham. Mr. Ryan's 
transfer to Detroit is a promotional rec- 
ognition of his ability as a broadly ex- 
perienced life underwriter and a success- 
ful agency manager. 

Mr. Bargeron is a Georgian. For sev- 
eral years he was engaged in general 
insurance in Savannah. Later he joined 
the Mutual Benefit’s Detroit agency and 
from that city was transferred to Savan- 
nah. January 1, 1930, he was appointed 
district manager for the Penn Mutual 
in Savannah and in August, 1932, was 
appointed general agent. 

In Savannah Mr. Bargeron has built 
in two years a compact, well-trained and 
productive agency force. 





BUSINESS IN FORCE GROWS 


Admitted assets of the Illinois Bankers 
Life of Monmouth, III, increased by 


$300,000 during the first. six months of 
1934 and insurance in force grew from 


$72,000,000 to $72,950,000. 
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Do Not Neglect Small 
Groups, Says Cammack 


GROWING DEMAND FOR THEM 





Companies Cold to Single Premium Short 
Term Endowments, but Still 
Want Annuities 





E. E. Cammack, vice-president and 
actuary, Aetna Life, recommended to the 
regional convention at Montauk this 
week that these producers readjust their 
jghts about group insurance. 

“Don’t think you must have in mind 
the thought that you have to sell the 
U.S. Steel or the A. T. & T. or any 
of those great corporations. There are 
thousands of small corporations and 
other concerns which are good group 
prospects and should be sold. You don’t 
have to know all the technique of group 
insurance in those cases. Introduce such 
acquaintances to our group experts. The 
company has many representatives who 
know the technique. But you can help 
alot by furnishing the introductions.” 
Mr. Cammack also told of opportuni- 
ties for selling pensions. “There is a 
general revival of business since the ad- 
vent of the new administration in Wash- 
ington,” he said, “and that has been ac- 
companied by a great revival of interest 
on the part of employers in all forms of 
group, pensions and other plans.” 

In commenting on the social insur- 
ance plans of the administration, Mr. 
Cammack said that no matter how gen- 
eral their development there would still 
be opportunities for life insurance com- 
panies to write a large volume of insur- 
ance. 

In talking of low interest rates avail- 
able for investments, Mr. Cammack 
thought that if this situation continued it 
would result in increasing insurance rates 
somewhat, but he did not think that an 
increase in cost of insurance would af- 
fect the purchase of insurance much. 

“The average man will not stop buying 
insurance because he has to pay $22 
instead of “20 a thousand” he said. “He 
is thinking of the protection, not of any 
slight addition in cost.” 

Commenting on so-called inflation and 
how the thought of inflation scares some 
buyers he said, “There is one answer 
anyway, and that is tell these prospects 
to buy term insurance. They will get 
paid in the same kind of dollars they 


put in. So sell more term insurance and 
that can include family income, of 
course.” 


Despite restrictions growing out of the 
low interest rates on investments and 
the coolness of companies towards single 
premium short term endowments, Mr. 
Cammack said that the company was 
still willing to write annuities, but it was 
not keen in being used as a depository 
for large sums. The present situation in 
the financial world, illustrated by the 
drop in the rate of interest paid to de- 
positors by savings banks, would not con- 
tinue always in its present trend, but in 
the meantime life insurance companies 
must adjust their affairs with the idea 
of common sense protection to policy- 
holders. Moreover, that is always their 
attitude, never to forget the rights of 
policyholders and the company’s respon- 
sibility to them. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SALE OFF 


Control of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
of Springfield, Ill, has reverted to the 
group headed by President H. B. Hill, 
as the deal by which the company was to 
be sold to another group headed by C. 
Z. German fell through. President Hill 
contends that the German group failed to 
ve up to certain obligations in the con- 
tract, stipulating that an experienced in- 
surance man should be brought in to aid 
the German group in running the com- 
pany. When no such man was secured 
and the time limit expired the sale was 
called invalid. 








“Let us live that when we come to die 
‘ven the undertaker will be sorry.”— 
Mark Twain. 


AEtna Underwriting 


(Brought Forward from Page 14) 


grade each case by quality. These cards 
are always up to date and are available 


for all home office departments. 


“Offhand I should say that a rejection 


rate of 10% or less is good, 10% to 20% 
is fair, and over 20% is bad,” said Mr. 
Dallas. 

“Perhaps you will go part way at least 


with my often repeated statement that 


an agent can and should do his own un- 

derwriting and that he makes his own 

rejection rate and home office record.” 
Current Underwriting Problems 


Two problems peculiar to the present 
bob up. First, what to do with liquor 
dealers in dry or semi-dry (3.2 beer) ter- 
ritories. The whole liquor system is 
changing rapidly and will doubtless con- 
tinue to change for several years to 
come. Dispensers of illegal 3.2 beer in 
dry or theoretically dry Georgia in 1934 
may be saloon keepers, selling illegal 
corn or legal bourbon in 1935 or 1936. 
For the present at least the company is 
not attempting to draw the line too 
finely and is adhering to standards based 
on reasonably typical wet states where 
conditions are rather similar to the pre- 
Prohibition era. 

The second problem: What to do with 
the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer or 
restaurant proprietor who is now operat- 
ing legally but prior to repeal operated 
illegally? Illegal operations and boot- 
legging have not ceased entirely and the 
former bootlegger who is now blessed 
by law is not the best of his class. For 
the present, at least, the company will 
increase the tabular ratings, and in most 
cases reject the individual who formerly 
operated illegally and is now, presumably, 
within the law. 

Female Risks 

In discussing female risks Mr. Dallas 
said: 

“The proportion of our new business 
on female lives seems to be increasing. 
Our mortality has been excellent and no 
changes or restrictions are contem- 
plated.” 

Referring to habits rules he said: 

“No material changes have occurred in 
underwriting habits cases. We fear the 
drunken automobile driver, the spree 
drinker, the secret drinker and the heavy 
daily drinker. We try to be reasonable 
on the average social and convention 
types.” 

Both medical and lay underwriters are 
directly responsible to President Brain- 
ard. “As you know, the surplus of a 
life company comes from three sources, 
investment profit, expense savings and 
mortality savings.” 

The speaker said: “No detailed state- 
ment from me is desirable or necessary 
tc prove that contributions from invest- 
ments and expenses are improbable. That 
means we must secure a favorable mor- 
tality and continue our record since 1929. 
So far as I can see there is no prob- 
ability of any material change in our 
underwriting standards. There will be 
minor changes, from time to time, as 
accumulated experience shows that we 
can be more liberal or must be more 
strict on certain classes—but I can see 
no major changes in general policy. 

“The one point, above all others, that I 
want to leave with you is that each and 
every agent of the company is making 
his own underwriting record. You can 
control the class of business you solicit 
and you can control your issue and re- 
jection rate.” 





STEVENSON PART-TIME ACTION 


The John A. Stevenson agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia has 
taken action to eliminate any part-time 
agents of the type now banned in Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh and other cities. The 
only part-timers to be taken on by the 
agency are those who plan to make life 
insurance their business but cannot 
finance themselves from the start. They 
are to be given two-month to six-month 
conditional contracts, 
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The First Fire Department 


“It is ordered that the Treasurer shau forthwith provide 
sixe substantial: ladders ana three iron hookes. as also to 
gett the leather buckets repayrea for the townes use.” 





This proclamation by the town fathers of Boston was 
issued January 3, 1659. It established the first publicly- | 
financed fire department in America 


More than two centuries later, in the same city, The 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company was 
founded to provide protection in the event of human 
disaster 


Since then, just as modern fire departments have 
expanded to meet greater emergencies, The Columbian 
National has grown, so that today its life contracts, 
together with its accident and health policies. enable it 
to meet every requirement of the public for personal 
and business insurance. 





The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston. ...assachusetts 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 
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Business Upturn Seen 
In Trend by Keesling 


GOVERNMENT MOVES HANDICAP 





President of American Life Convention 
Decries Tendency to Inject Gov- 
ernment Into Business 





There are unmistakable signs of gen- 
eral business improvement, particularly 
as reflected by reports of life insurance 
companies, says Francis V. Keesling, 
vice-president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco, who is presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 

Mr. Keesling touched on the effects of 
government intervention in business in- 
dicating that in some instances they have 
interfered with the natural processes of 
recovery. The doubt created in the busi- 
ness mind because of this interference 
with business by government activities 
has created some confusion. 

Discussing this trend as it applies to 
life insurance, Mr. Keesling said: “Even 
in these uncertain times the individual 
is turning to life insurance because of the 
uncertainty of other investments. But 
what will be the result of over-extended 
government ownership? Results will 
ramify in many directions and there 
would be reduction in interest return on 
investments. There are other features 
of the administration’s program which 
will have the same effect, though limited. 
It is difficult to estimate what the effect 
of the government home loan plan will 
be on interest returns or what may be 
the effect of such types of protection as 
has been afforded to farmers under the 
Frazier-Lemke legislation. If the inter- 
est return should be diminished so as to 
interfere with the assumption of earn- 
ings necessary to maintain insurance re- 
serves, it is manifest what would be the 
result. 

“It is inconceivable that the adminis- 
tration will sponsor a program which will 
be productive of such disaster, but there 
will be far-reaching effect of some fea- 
tures already inaugurated. The only 
remedy, and this remedy must be applied 
in time, will be an increase in insurance 
rates. It will then depend upon the earn- 
ings of the individual to determine 
whether or not he will be afforded the 
protection of life insurance, which has 
meant so much nationally.” 





Stockholders Ask Showing 
Of Central Life Earnings 


George A. Peak and Vesta Peak Max- 
well, children of George B. Peak, founder 
of the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, who died several years 
ago, have brought suit in the District 
Court at Des Moines for an accounting 
under a contract made when the mutual 
company took over the business of the 
private stock company in 1929. The In- 
dependent School District of Des Moines 
which also holds a block of the original 
shares joins in the action. 

The petitioners allege that the contract 
provided that each year a distribution of 
surplus would be made to stockholders 
except $100,000 which was to be held by 
the mutual company until the termina- 
tion of the contract and then paid to 
the stockholders. They seek an account- 
ing of the earnings arising from the non- 
participating business of the company. 





ODDFELLOWS SALE APPROVED 


The reinsurance of the business of the 
Canadian Order of Oddfellows has been 
officially approved and the records of 
the order have been transferred to the 
offices of the Empire Life. Under the 
new management, the Empire Life ac- 
quires additional assets of some $300,000 
and insurance of approximately $1,000,- 
000. L. T. Boyd, general manager of the 
Empire Life, reports that there was an 
increase of 22% of paid-for new business 
up to the end of June this year, as com- 
pared with the first six months of last 
year. 
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To Be Speaker at C.L.U. 
Nat’l Chapter Meeting 











GEORGE E. LACKEY 


George E. Lackey, general agent, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Detroit, will be one 
of the speakers at the annual dinner of 
the National Chapter of C.L.U. to be 
held at Milwaukee September 26 in con- 
junction with the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 





WANTS NEW MISSOURI LAWS 





Statutes Against Certain Type of Or- 
ganization To Be Asked by 
Superintendent O’Malley 
Legislation to drive out of Missouri a 
number of small and irresponsible or- 
ganizations operating there and claim- 
ing to be life companies is to be asked 
by Superintendent R. E. O’Malley when 
the legislature meets in January. He 
will ask for laws to give him clear-cut 
jurisdiction over these organizations, he 
indicated in the sixty-fifth report of the 
Insurance Department, just submitted to 

Governor Park. 

These companies are mostly foreign 
to the state and do not comply with the 
laws of any state, acording to Super- 
intendent O’Malley, and fail to pay their 
obligations. 

Revision of the entire Missouri insur- 
ance code was also asked by the Super- 
intendent. Some of the laws still in ef- 
fect were passed as early as 1869, and the 
situation has been confused by the con- 
stant addition of new statutes. 





VETERAN AGENT DEAD 
Charles E. Riemann, who died in St. 
Louis last week, was an agent of the 
American Central and had been with the 
company forty-three years, since he was 
fifteen years old, in various capacities. 





ST. LOUIS MUTUAL EXPANDS 
_ The St. Louis Mutual Life is expand- 
ing and has appointed eleven new gen- 
eral agents so far this year. 


W. F. B. McNeary Dead; 
Ad Man’s Eventful Career 


Many life insurance people and par- 
ticularly those in the advertising and 
publicity departments of the business 
were shocked to learn of the sudden 
death on Sunday of William F. B. Mc- 
Neary, assistant advertising manager of 
the Equitable Society. Mr. McNeary 
passed away suddenly at his home at 
320 East Forty-third Street, New York, 
from a kidney ailment. : 

Mr. McNeary had an interesting and 
colorful career in newspaper work. He 
was a native of Newark and when still 
a mere youth became a reporter on the 
Newark Evening News. Later he wrote 
sports events for the News and also the 
Sunday Call, of which he became city 
editor in 1914. He left the Call in 1929 
to go with the Equitable Society. 

Mr. McNeary was one of the pioneers 
in the broadcasting of sports and is said 
to have been the first one to broadcast 
a world’s baseball championship. This 
was in 1921 when he rebroadcast from 
the Westinghouse Electric factory in 
Newark telephone messages from the 
Polo Grounds. He also conducted one 
of the first children’s programs in radio 
over stations WJZ and WEAF. He was 
also one of the first to broadcast a foot- 
ball game, describing the Chicago-Prince- 
ton gridiron event in 1923 direct from 
Stagg Field, Chicago. Entering the 
World War he was a secret service agent 
attached to General Pershing’s headquar- 
ters in Chaumont. gins 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Marjorie 
Dewar McNeary; his mother, Mrs. Fran- 
ces D. McNeary of Highland Falls, and 
a brother, Henry McNeary of China. 





WM. MONTGOMERY’S POSTALS 





Received Cards from Every Acacia 
Agent; Mailed to Boat in Ireland 
Giving Production Results 
When William Montgomery, president 
of the Acacia Mutual Life, boarded an 
ocean liner in Europe to return to the 
United States after a vacation abroad, 
he was informed as to the progress of 
a campaign “back home” in his honor 
by a mail bag filled with air mail postal 
cards from each individual Acacia agent 
giving the production of each for the 
first two weeks of the campaign. On 
his arrival in Washington, D. C., at the 
home office he again found a pile of 
postal cards giving the final five weeks’ 
figures from each agent. The total writ- 

ten was $9,000,000. 

Outstanding as leaders were Agents 
Ratcliffe of Baltimore, Smith of Birming- 
ham, Cohen and Warshell of Chicago, 
Barbeau of District of Columbia, Vawter 
of Indianapolis and Branch Managers 
Ovrom of Minneapolis, R. L. Barnwell 
of Oakland and Barr of Youngstown, 
each with more than $100,000 to his credit 
for the five-week period. 


WHAT IS AN AUTOMOBILE? 

What constitutes an automobile in- 
surance-wise, was the subject of debate 
in a Kentucky court room in a case in- 
volving the old Inter-Southern Life. 
Counsel for the company argued that 
the word “automobile” as used in an in- 
surance policy did not include truck or 
motor bus, and the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals sustained that contention. 











Attractive Policies 
Children's Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 


Philadelphia Life 


111 N. Broad St. 





Opportunity In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 
Do you live in Wheeling, Charleston, or Huntington? 


Glad to furnish full information. 


Insurance Company 


Par and Non Par 
Low Cost Life Policies 
Special Adjustment Policies 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Hot Weather Selling 


“Ice Breakers” are even more 
important in summer selling than 
Fidelity has tried and 
proven tools which increase its 
agents’ opportunities to gain a 
hearing and pave the way for more 


resultful interviews. 


in winter. 


Eye Appeal Effective 


These “ice breakers” bridge the 
critical first few minutes of the in- 
terview, capture attention, arouse 
interest and launch the agent into 
his selling theme. Backed by a 
complete kit of modern policy 
forms Fidelity agents find these 
“ice breakers” particularly useful 
in hot weather selling where inter- 
est must be captured quickly. 


Send for booklet, 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


7 [‘Pissur MUTUAL LIFE 











CHANGE IN SWEDISH PENSIONS 


Some years ago a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Swedish Rigsdad to study 
the existing insurance provisions for old 
age and invalidity. This committee has 
now submitted its report and recom- 
mends fundamental changes in existing 
conditions. The present insurance pro- 
visions are divided into their component 
parts, old age and invalidity. The lat- 
ter is to be voluntary and is to remain 
in the hands of the health insurance com- 
panies. Old age insurance is to remain 
compulsory for all persons, male and fe- 
male, between the ages of 18 and 67 
years. The minimum premium is set at 
6 Kroners in place of the present 3 and 
the maximum premium at 50 in place 
of the present 33 Kroners. The differenc: 
is to be paid 75% by the government and 
25% by the community. The present 
pension fund is increased from 600,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 Kroners. 





MONTANA LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

N. J. Tiedens, who has been appointed 
general agent for the Montana Life in 
northeastern California with temporary 
headquarters at Redding, began his life 
insurance career with the Montana Life 
as an agent but left years ago to work 
with other companies, one of which he 
served as general agent for twelve years. 
Now he returns to the Montana. E. C. 
Howard has been appointed a general 
agent for the company at Stockton. He 
will be independent of the Loren W. Loy 
agency of the company there. 





WHARTON NIGHT COURSES 


Night insurance courses at the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University 0 
Pennsylvania, will be continued this year 
if there is sufficient enrollment and the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers is making an attempt to secure 
a large number of students. There has 
been small attendance in the last few 
years. 
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B. Ward Welsh Kansas City 


Manager for Conn. General 





B. WARD WELSH 


B. Ward Welsh, formerly supervisor 
in the Cleveland agency for the Con- 
necticut General, has been advanced to 
manager of that company’s branch office 
in Kansas City. Missouri is Mr. Welsh’s 
home state where he was born and where 
he received his early education. 

In March, 1928, he became associated 
with the Connecticut General. As super- 
visor in the Coffman agency, Cleveland, 
his recruiting and field training work 
have been an active force in the agency’s 
development. 

Previous to joining that company Mr. 
Welsh spent several years in the em- 
ploy of the Burlington Railroad and in 
the grain business for himself. Later as 
sales promotion manager for a manufac- 
turer and in life insurance field work he 
had further valuable sales experience. 

At about the same time Mr. Welsh re- 
ceived his advancement, John W. Talbert 
was made assistant manager in the Coff- 
man agency, Cleveland. Mr. Talbert, a 
native of Indiana, has been with that 
agency for six years. Previous to enter- 
ing life insurance he had a brief teaching 
experience, spent some time in the em- 
ploy of a railroad and later was for sev- 
eral years with a railway express agency. 


CANADIAN PROMOTIONS 

Edward J. Reuel, former assistant man- 
ager for the Metropolitan Life at Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, has been named manager 
at the Westdale office, Hamilton, Ont. 
Fugene Waddell, formerly a general as- 
sistant manager for Canadian territory, 
has been made manager for the Hull 
district. 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE GROUP 

One of the largest Pacific Coast groups 
recently written is that on employes of 
Purity Stores, Ltd. by the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles. The Purity chain 
of grocery stores stretches from San Luis 
Obispo in California to the northern bor- 
der of the state at Oregon. 





CY PERKINS TO SPEAK 
Cy Perkins of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Manuel Camps agency in Boston, is to 
be a speaker at the company convention 
in Swampscott in September, talking on 
“Prospecting for Newly Married 
Couples.” 





CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
During July total sales of life insur- 
ance in Canada and New Foundland to- 
taled $33,951,000, an increase of about 3% 
over the corresponding month last year. 
Total sales for the seven months amount- 
ed to approximately $225,000,000. 


L. & C. LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 
The Life & Casualty, reinsurer of the 
Peoria Life, has been licensed in Michi- 
gan, where the Peoria has considerable 
business, 








It is reported that one section of the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Milwaukee will 
be dramatized. This feature will be di- 
rected by Olivia Orth, who will also 
direct some playlets at the Metropolitan 
Life’s northwest sales congress which 
starts in Chicago September 20. 

Since childhood Miss Orth has had one 
objective, a dramatic career. All train- 
ing and education has been directed with 
that goal in mind She received an A.B. 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with two major degrees, psychology 
and speech. She had special dramatic 
training with instructors from Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston, and North- 
western University, School of Speech. 
Throughout Miss Orth’s high school, 
boarding school and college days she did 
much amateur acting and directing. She 
also did considerable work in acting, di- 
recting and radio acting for “The Wis- 
consin Players,” the oldest little theatre 
in the United States. ‘ 

She received professional training in 
vaudeville, stock and road companies; 
played with William Courtney in “The 
Spider,” and had the lead opposite the 
late Raymond Hitchcock in his second 
last dramatic comedy. She also has had 
professional radio experience with. sta- 
tion WTMJ, Milwaukee. 

During the past two years Miss Orth 
has directed playlets at conventions of 
the Northwestern Mutual, Connecticut 
Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual and Con- 
necticut General. 

Uncle Franc?s 





ACACIA NEWS CHANGE 
The Acacia News for the past month 
has been coming out weekly as a four- 
page newspaper instead of as a monthly 
magazine. Many of the former features 
have been kept. 
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Experienced 
Friendly 


Secure 


1934 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Portland, Maine 











DES MOINES COMMITTEES 

Des Moines Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ committee chairmen include 
Charles E. Brown, membership; Martin 
L. Seltzer, legislative; Earl E. Smith, 
educational; F. L. South, attendance; 
Don M. Douglass, business practice; 
Ernest R. Gray, publicity; Leon Garber, 
entertainment, and George J. Pflanz, ac- 
quaintance. 


SZERLIP BROKERAGE HEAD 


Herbert Szerlip has been placed in 
charge of the brokerage department of 
the William S. Vogel agency in New 
Jersey for the Columbian National Life. 
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Are You Group minded? 


Unless you are thoroughly “group-minded” you 
are probably overlooking many employers who will 
buy some form of group insurance this fall or 


winter. 


We suggest that you get acquainted with one 
of the group specialists in our local office. He will 
tell you how to do the preliminary work and help 


you close the business. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 





Expert Salesman 
of 
Life Insurance 


Uptown brokerage office requires 
capable man to close life prospects. 
Must have frank and forceful person- 
ality and detailed knowledge of com- 
petitive figures and legal and tax 
problems. Preference will be given to 
college graduates and men with or- 
ganization experience. 


This is an extraordinary opportun- 
ity for a man with the presence and 
address necessary to close big pros- 
pects but it requires subjection to the 
discipline of an organization and eight 
hours a day of concentrated work. 


Give a complete picture of yourself 
including age, religion, experience, fi- 
nancial position, etc. We will be 
equally frank in answering you—and 
every letter will be answered. 


Address: 
“CLOSER” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton St., N. Y. 








HAS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 





Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City Holds Convention; Founded by 
W. T. Grant 25 Years Ago 


The Business Men’s Assurance of Kan- 
sas City celebrated its silver anniversary 
the first three days of this week with 
a convention attended by 250 of the com- 
pany’s leading salesmen. During the busi- 
ness sessions on the roof garden of the 
Hotel President several distinguished life 
insurance speakers were heard, including 
C. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Frank M. See, general agent for 
the New England Mutual; R. E. O’Mal- 
ley, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Missouri, and H. E,. McClain, Indiana 
Commissioner. R. E. Sanders, president 
of the Grant Club and leading producer 
of the company, and J. P. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the managers’ club, were also on 
the program. 

A special edition of the B. M. A. Bul- 
letin contained as a novel feature a 
“pop-up” of President W. T. Grant at 
his desk. The pop-up springs up from 
the pages and_ stands by itself. Mr. 
Grant founded the B. M. A. twenty-five 
years ago to do for business and pro- 
fessional men what other organizations 
had done in the matter of providing ac- 
cident protection for commercial travel- 
ers. In 1920 the B. M. A. was rechar- 
tered to provide life insurance and annu- 
ities. The home office of the company 
is one of Kansas City’s most prominent 
buildings, standing on the Union Station 
Plaza. 


DISCUSS ASSESSMENT LICENSE 
_ Revocation of the license of the Amer- 
ican Estate Corp., Chicago, is being asked 
by the Michigan Insurance Department. 
The outfit was organized under a state 
department license rather than Insurance 
Departmental, a proceeding allowed as- 
sessment associations whose benefits do 
not exceed $150. A policy for $1,000 is 
in the possession of the Insurance De- 
partment, however, and the department 
of state has been asked to revoke the 
license. 








MORTON’S 101% GAIN 
The Morton & Morton agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in St. Louis had a 
101% gain in new paid-for in July over 
last year. 


AGENT FOR CONTINENTAL 
The Continental Assurance of Chicago 
has appointed L. H. Nick general agent 
for the company in Si. Louis. Mr. Nick 
was formerly with the Missouri State 
Life. 
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Etna Life 





Regional 





Meeting at 


Montauk 








Underwriting Comment 
By William H. Dallas 


NO MAJOR CHANGES IN RULES 





Some Problems Facing Companies Out- 
growth of Prohibition; Suicides De- 
creasing but Still Not Normal 





W. H. Dallas, assistant vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, discussed underwrit- 
ing matters at the Eastern regional field 
convention of that company, Montauk 
Point, this week. He said that in the past 
he has over-emphasized the company’s 
suicide losses. The high point was 1932 
with $4,200,000 gross. The year 1933 
showed a drop to $2,650,000 and 1934 is 
running at about one-half last year’s rate. 
Although the gross suicide claims have 
decreased from 1932 high they are still 
heavy, and excessive on pre-depression 
standards. 

The aggregate mortality for 1934 to 
date is a few points less than last year. 
It is probable the company’s 1932 mor- 
tality represented peak. 

In discussing issues he said: 

“During the first six months of this 
year we issued 70.8% by amount as ap- 
plied for. We issued 76.6% by members, 
as applied for. Restrictions of amount 
or plan accounted for 14% by amounts. 
Substandard issues amounted to 7.1% by 


amounts. 
“The total issued, standard or sub- 
standard or restricted, was 79.3% by 


amounts and 86.1% by numbers. 

“Unissued, because incomplete, ac- 
counted for 3.9% by amounts and 24% 
by numbers. 

“Rejected aside from incomplete were 
14.7% by amounts and 11.5% by num- 
bers. Including incompletes as rejections 
the figures of total rejection were 20.6% 
by amounts and 13.9% by numbers. 

“Excluding incompletes, about 70% of 
the total rejections in this typical month 
were medical and 30% were lay.” 

Incidentally, a rough comparison by the 
company with January, 1925, seemed to 
show that a larger percentage of current 
new business has impairment records 
than in 1925. This may bear out the 
old theory that the amount of bad busi- 
ness in circulation remains constant in 
good and bad times, but the amount of 
good business goes up and down with 
general business prosperity and depres- 
sion. 

Size-up of Rejection Rates 

The rejection rate of full-time agents 
is a bit lower than for part-time agents, 
it is half the rejection rate of brokerage 
and about 40% of the rejection rate on 
business coming from agents of other 
companies. 

During the past twelve months the 
company started a system of individual 
cards for each agent. These cards list 
each new business application, show 
whether issued, rated or declined, and 

(Continued Forward on Page 11) 


Confident Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 





President S. T. Whatley in opening the 
convention. 

Vice-President Westbrook in a discus- 
sion of the Aetna’s farm mortgage hold- 
ings and in a review of the government's 
farm credit and crop control activities 
expressed himself as being impressed not 
only by the necessity for actions of this 
kind on the part of the government, but 
also by constructive results which have 
attended the government’s actions so far. 
It is difficult to discern all of the compli- 
cations in the government’s policy, he 
said, but unquestionably there are some 
features of an emergency nature which 
will receive less and less prominence as 
the general situation improves. There 
are still some features, however, which 
will be of lasting duration, in Mr. West- 





AE tna Life Had 53% Gain In Second 
Quarter, Clyde F. Gay Tells Agents 


Clyde F. Gay, agency secretary, talking 
to the Aetna Life’s Eastern regional 
meeting at Montauk Point this week, said 
that for the second quarter of 1934 there 
has been a 53% increase of new issued 
life income business. The Aetna Life 
has gotten out some particularly attrac- 
tive literature on contracts which are a 
combination of annuity and ordinary life 
and this literature was shown at the con- 
vention. ; 

In a talk with salesmanship angles Mr. 
Gay used the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a simile. Three outstanding 
characteristics of the Declaration of In- 


dependence were that it was a revolt; 
that it was a written document; and that 
it had a goal, the ultimate attainment 
being life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“The life insurance agent must apply 
those three principles of the historic 
Declaration to his own work. If his 
methods lack time control and system he 
should revolt against the habits which 
have held him back. He should also 
have his sales presentation organized; 
and his goal should bring him that lib- 
erty and happiness which comes from the 
financial independence that comes with 
successful achievement.” 





brook’s opinion, and which in the long 
tun will bring out a more orderly co- 
ordination between agricultural and in- 
dustrial production prices and wages. 


Whatley Sees Opportunity Ahead 


G. V. Austin, general agent, Brooklyn, 
started the convention by introducing 
Vice-President S. T. Whatley, who said, 
“Our average premium per $1,000 of in- 
surance is better than 10% higher than 
last year. Annuity premiums, both single 
premium and annual premium, are hand- 
somely ahead of last year. 

“An encouraging sign is the steady de- 
crease in lapse ratio and the consistency 
with which policy loans are being repaid. 
Lapses are fewer. Surely no business 
has emerged from the past four years 
of economic turmoil with the same degree 
of public confidence as has life insurance. 

“We, therefore, as life insurance sales- 
men, are standing on the threshold of 


the greatest opportunity ever presented 
to any group of men and women. 

“Only men of strong courage and su- 
perior qualifications have been able to 
enter and succeed in our business during 
the past few years. Public confidence 
is the greatest asset on earth, and with- 
out it we cannot succeed as an institu- 
tion, as a company, as an individual, or 
as a nation. And, while speaking of 
public confidence, and with no desire 
to touch upon a partisan or political 
question, I feel that it may be permissible 
to discuss this subject of public confi- 
dence from a national point of view. And 
my remarks shall be intended neither 
to defend nor condemn the present na- 
tional administration. 

“Business has been very sick in our 
country for almost four years and was 
for the first time showing signs of im- 
provement. We were all hopeful the new 
doctor was apparently getting results. A 











THRIFT 


IS NOT ENOUGH 


It is not enough to be thrifty; to put aside a portion, however small, 
of the family income. One must be sure that the savings, often accu- 
mulated at great sacrifice, will be available when required. 


Those institutions which have weathered the past few years have proved 


their strength and dependability. 


Life Insurance, for example! 


Day by day, month by month, year by 


year, life insurance companies have continued to meet their obligations 
dollar for dollar, without postponement, without discount. 


During the three years 1931-32-33, the Sun Life paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $328,000,000, an equivalent of $364,000 


for each working day. 


From time of organization to December 3!st, 1933, the Company paid 
to policyholders or their dependents the remarkable total of 


$800, 170,033. 


There is a Sun Life policy for every require- 
ment and a trained Sun Life representative 
ready to give you expert advice on request. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head *Office: MONTREAL 





President Brainard Banquet 
Speaker; Harper Toastmaster 


Among interesting talks made at the 
Aetna Life convention this week were 
those on closing by Barney L. Barnett 
Austin agency, Brooklyn; on field prob. 
lems by E. G. Schmitt, Luther agency 
New Haven; on programming by E, | 
White, Luther-Keffer agency, New York: 
H. Cochran Fisher, C.L.U., Washington, 
D. C. and Dr. H. F. Taylor, medical 
director of the company. 

W. R. Harper, general agent, Phila- 
delphia, was toastmaster at the banquet 
Wednesday night where the principal 
talk was made by President Brainard. 
Friend L. Wells, Baltimore general agent, 
led the singing during the convention, 


One Blind Agent, Another 
Deaf, At Aetna Convention 


Two unusually interesting agents at the 
Aetna Life Convention in Montauk 
Point this week are H. Griffith Robbins 
of the W. R. Harper agency, Philadel- 
phia; and J. W. Livingston, L. D. Briant 
agency, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. Robbins is blind, but does not 
capitalize on his affliction. He is the 
central figure of many stirring anecdotes, 
Lowell Thomas on the radio describes 
one of his experiences. Walking in 
Philadelphia Robbins fell down a man- 
hole. At the bottom were some work- 
men. While underneath the street Rob- 
bins quickly recovered from the shock 
of the fall and when he reappeared on 
the street he had with him an applica- 
tion for accident insurance signed by one 
of the workmen he had just left. 

Mr. Livingston is deaf and when he is 
on a sale takes his wife with him in 
order that he can more easily under- 
stand what the prospect is saying. Fre- 
quently, she puts in an effective sales 
argument on her own. 








few short months previously we had been 
in despair and had given the new doctor 
carte blanche and had impressed upon 
him the necessity for curing the patient 
at any price. Now that the patient has 
shown definite signs of recovery, we are 
showing our human nature. We are be- 
ginning to inquire as to the cost. We 
are wondering if the price isn’t going to 
be too high. We are wondering if we 
wouldn’t have recovered without all of 
this expense. This is the surest sign on 
earth that we feel that we are out of the 
woods. 

“Let us hope that we don’t cease co- 
operating too soon. This is not a political 
talk, but it seems fitting to sound a warn- 
ing to you that loss of confidence will 
do more to undo our progress of the past 
year than all else. This is a great and 
rich country and it is inconceivable that 
any small group of men can wreck 0! 
ruin it. Good sound judgment has always 
prevailed in America and it will continue 
to do so. Our future success as a coun- 
try will therefore, as in the case of an 
individual, depend upon our confidence, 
our faith, and our willingness to do our 
part. 

“Approaching elections are always ac- 
companied by a period of uncertainty 
which is primarily of political origin. 
Doubtless the fall elections will restore 
more nearly a balance of power between 
our chief political parties and in my 
opinion this will make for a_ healthier 
condition, but let us keep our balance 
and not lose our confidence, for such 
would constitute the most difficult hurdle 
to be overcome in the restoration of eco- 
nomic conditions in any country. ¥ 

“Let us, therefore, who represent this 
great institution of life insurance, whic 
enjoys a greater degree of public confi- 
dence than any other at this time, go out 
and preach the doctrine of confidence 
and faith in the future. It is my humble 
opinion that our country needs this above 
all else at this time.” 
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Accident Insurance 
Making Big Strides 


Vv. D. BURGESSER TELLS AGENTS 





High Pressure Salesmen Have Little Suc- 
cess Selling This Cover, He Says; 
Using Planned Salesmanship 





High pressure salesmen have little suc- 
cess in selling accident insurance today, 
said V. D. Burgesser, agency assistant of 
the Aetna at that company’s Eastern 
regional meeting this week. It is a line 
of insurance which appeals to a different 
type of salesman—the low pressure men 
who will tell what the protection is, what 
it will do for the prospect and why it 
should be bought. In discussing the high 
pressure men Mr. Burgesser said: “The 
average man knows the answers better 
than agents of that type know the pres- 
entation.” 

Low pressure methods enable the pub- 
lic to know why it should buy the cover- 
age and the agent what information he 
should have from the insured. Protec- 
tion is sold on its merits and there is a 


better understanding all around. This 
means renewals and fewer disputed 
claims. 


Accident insurance has been making 
strides in many ways over a period of 
years. Among them are these: the 
growth of co-operation among ithe com- 
panies; standard policies; more unifor- 
mity of schedules and rates; increased 
stability of the business itsclf; and edu- 
cation in the insurance business as to 
its appeal to the better type of salesmen. 
The lapse ratio has been decreasing. 

Planned Salesmanship 

At the convention literature was dis- 
tributed giving planned salesmanship 
demonstrations as applied to accident in- 
surance. Among accident policies sold 
by the Aetna agents are these: Ideal ac- 
cident, Model accident, Paramount acci- 
dent, Income accident, Life and Limb ac- 
cident and Capital Accident. 

Some Answers to Objections 

In its planned sales demonstrations 
some answers to objections follow: 

“Most accidents are trivial anyway.” 

1. Many accidents may be trivial but 
unfortunately you cannot choose just the 
sort of accident you might have. 

2. One death in every twelve last year 
was caused by accident. You would 
hardly call these trivial. You cannot 
pick up a daily paper without reading 
about a serious accident. The trivial ac- 
cidents are not given newspaper space. 
“I never travel, so therefore, I do not 

need Accident insurance.” 

1. You need accident insurance because 
Statistics show that 90% of accidents oc- 
cur in the street, at home or in the auto- 
mobile where most people spend a sub- 
stantial portion of their time. 

“Il have all the Accident insurance I 
need.” 

1. Are you sure that you have all the 
Accident insurance that you need or are 
you substituting the word “need” for 
“want” ? 

2. Would you be willing to take a po- 
sition basing your salary on the amount 
of Accident insurance you carry? That 
amount would be your salary if you 
should meet with a disabling accident. 

3. You carry fire insurance and un- 
doubtedly make frequent adjustments of 
the amount of coverage in order to make 
certain that you do not sustain a loss far 
beyond the amount of insurance carried. 
Accident insurance should receive the 
Same considerations. 





AT AETNA LIFE MEETING 


Three of the Luther-Keffer agency, 
New York, life insurance producers who 
qualified to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Aetna Life at Montauk 
Point, L. I, are members of the Mont- 
omery Round Table. They are: A. 

acLeod, Parbury Schmidt, and William 
Althoff 


S. F. Westbrook Sees Farm Situation 
Clearing; Shows Pictures of AEtna Farms 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Eastern regional meeting of the Aetna 
Life in Montauk Point was the set of 
motion pictures taken by it on farms 
which are now being operated by the 
Aetna Life in the great belt between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Rockies. 
The showing of the pictures was prefaced 
by a short talk on the general farm sit- 
uation made by Vice-President S. F. 
Westbrook. Some of the pictures were 
of the “before and after” variety. They 
illustrated what the Aetna Life is doing 
in rehabilitating these properties and 


putting them on a profit basis. 

The Aetna Life in 1906 owned approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in farm mortgages. 
During the intervening years it has taken 
over by foreclosure or otherwise approx!- 
mately $17,000,000 in land titles; and 
there has been paid off in cash substan- 
tially more than $30,000,000 so that there 
remains at the present time approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 in farm mortgages on 
its books. 

President Brainard and the board of 
directors made the decision following the 
crash in farm values (which walked hand 


in hand with the depression), that instead . 


of trying to sell the farms immediately 
or take losses in a spirit of resignation, 
and without doing anything about it, ex- 
cept to ride with the tide, the company 
would go into farm business during the 
emergency and do what it could to make 
these farms properties either self-sup- 
porting or profit making. | The Aetna 
Life has never lost its faith in the Amer- 
ican farmer or in American farms. Know- 
ing that 25% of the people in the United 
States are farmers, President Brainard 
and the board felt that in building up 
and in applying scientific methods to 
farms in its possession the Aetna Life 
would be giving an example of a fine 
type of American citizenship and at the 
same time would keep up the value of 
the farms. 
How Farm Situation Is Handled 


In the Mid-West section, what is called 
the central farm belt, there are 67% of 
all the farms in America; 65% of the 
entire rural population; 87% of all 
the corn grown in the country; 80% of 
the wheat; 70% of the cattle; 85% of 
the hogs, and, in the Southern central 
tier, 64% of the cotton. ; 

The Aetna Life’s concentration was 
principally on the problems of the corn 
belt—four states where the company had 
about 1,000 farms. A branch office was 
opened in Bloomington, IIl., and six field 
offices altogether were established 
through the territory with expert field 
inspectors, utility men, clerical help, etc., 
making a staff of 150 people. Also, were 
taken on supervisors and field experts, 
many of them graduates of agricultural 
colleges, and the Aetna Life found itself 
prepared to handle problems as the most 
successful type of farmers would handle 
them. At the start it was difficult to 
get the right kind of tenants as so many 
men had gone from the farms to find 
jobs in the city. As time went on this 
problem was settled by getting the right 
kind of people to operate the farms. 

It did not take the Aetna long to find 
out that the reason many farms were 
unproductive and had to go into fore- 
closure was because they were incompe- 
tently run or very much neglected or 
farmers had used the money which 
should have gone into the upkeep and 
improvements of the farms in some other 
channel, or extravagantly. Some of these 
situations were illustrated in the mov- 
ing picture. One farmer’s wife wanted 
to have a much nicer house than her 


relatives, and her husband borrowed 
money on the farm and put up a home 
much too elaborate and pretentious for 
a farm of this type. Many farmers had 
let their places run down and had not 
taken advantage of scientific methods. 
Machinery was left standing about with- 
out being used; fields were overgrown 
with weeds; and in some cases the farms 
were abandoned. 

The Aetna brought in fertilizers and 
other soil improvements, built new build- 
ings where necessary, repaired fences, 
made wise choice of crops and paid par- 
ticular attention to live-stock for breed- 
ing purposes. Last year it marketed more 
than 5,000 hogs and 1,500 baby beef. 


Give Credit to Federal Farm Relief 


In starting his talk Mr. Westbrook 
went on record emphatically in recogni- 
tion of what the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration have done. In the opinion 
of the Aetna Life these two relief meas- 
ures have really furnished a most wel- 
come and undoubted relief; have saved 
the farm situation which is bound to re- 
cover its former estate. 

_ Mr. Westbrook said that it is difficult, 
in view of the passions and prejudices 
running high in some quarters about fed- 
eral credit relief, to give an opinion on 
the subject of the whole relief plan of 
the administration. He said there had 
been so much criticism—some of it po- 
litical, some of it propaganda, some of it 
selfish—that there is bound to be con- 
fusion, but he wanted to do what he 
could to visualize the picture. 

_ He asked the agents to look at the 
industrial situation in terms of Henry 
Ford, and the agricultural situation in 
terms of any wheat farmer. In case of 
Ford, representing industry, the motor 
car manufacturer would be obliged to act 
in three ways if he could not any longer 
sell his products to his customers at a 
profit. The three actions he would have 
to take eventually would be to shut down 
his factory, to stop buying all machinery 
and to discharge his employes. That 
would not be a criticism of Mr. Ford in- 
dividually, but if lack of profit continued 
he could not operate under the present 
economic system. What applies to Ford 
would make a corresponding situation 
with other industrialists. 

Mr. Westbrook then discussed in con- 
trast the situation of the wheat farmer. 
At $1 a bushel for wheat he could con- 
tinue to operate the farm and meet his 
obligations, pay his taxes, raise his fam- 
ily, pay the interest on his mortgages. 

But when his wheat goes down to 50 
cents then his problems become embar- 
rassing. To get the same income he 
would have at least to double his crop. 
He cannot close his factory because he 
has none ; he cannot stop buying raw ma- 
terial because he has never bought any. 
He cannot discharge his employes be- 
cause as a rule the work on the farm 
is done by himself and his family. When 
one stops to consider that there are 
6,000,000 men who were in this position, 
or approximating this position, on the 
farm the result noted the last few years 
took place. : 

As the farmers could not help them- 
selves, in view of the low prices avail- 
able to them for their products, it is 
easy to see the logic and intelligence of 
the government's position in controling 
production, and in the emergency, ex- 
tending credit, are helping him over the 
crisis. 

“I think those Government agencies 
have effectively coped with the situation,” 
said Mr. Westbrook. “We have followed 
the events carefully and have seen their 
effect. I can say positively from my 





C. B. O’Connell Tells How 
He Wrote Ring Lardner 


HUMORIST TYPED OWN AP FORM 





Using Two Fingers, Writer Punched Out 
$125,000 Application as O’Connell 
Discussed Needs 





How Charles B. O’Connell of the G. 
V. Austin Agency, Aetna Life, Brooklyn, 
wrote $125,000 of insurance on the life 
of that great humorist, Ring Lardner, who 
died recently, was told to the Aetna Life 
convention, Montauk Point, Tuesday 
morning of this week. 

Mr. O’Connell lives in Great Neck. So 
did Lardner for years. When O’Connell 
sold him on the family protection idea, he 
had four children, and made ‘as high as 
$100,000 some years. Lardner took the 
application from O’Connell, went to a 
typewriting machine and filled out the 
blank spaces, using two fingers to do the 
typewriting. 

“Shall I put in how my 
mother died?” asked Lardner. 

” aa did they die?” inquired O’Con- 
nell. 

“My father at the age of 98 fell off a 
polo pony during a game on Long Island, 
and was killed. My mother, who was 102, 
was swimming the English Channel and 
drowned mid-way between England and 
France.” 

When the space was reached for amount 
of insurance, Lardner said, “What will 
we make it. Do you think $50,000 
enough ?” 

O’Connell said it would be enough for 
all except the children. 

“How much do you think I should 
carry on them?” asked the humorist. 

“$25,000 apiece,” said the agent. 

So the application was for $125,000. 

Lardner left an estate of more than 
$200,000. In discussing the proceeds 
O’Connell recommended to Mrs. Lardner 
that some of the money go into an an- 
nuity. After conferring with a trust com- 
pany and with a lawyer she bought an 
annuity for $100,000. 


father and 





TWO MORE AETNA MEETINGS 

The second of the Aetna Life’s regional 
meetings will take place September 6 at 
Green Lake, Wis., which will be attended 
by qualified agents of the central region 

The third and final regional meeting 
this year will be held at Coronado Beach, 
Cal., September 13 to 15, covering the 
Pacific Coast area. 

Among the officers to attend these 
meetings will be Vice-Presidents S. T. 
Whatley, S. F. Westbrook, E. E. Cam- 
mick, Assistant Vice-President W. H. 
Dallas and Clyde F. Gay, agency secre- 
tary. 





observations that the A.A.A. program 
has, to a marked degree, effected a co- 
ordinated control of agricultural produc- 
tion in its main commodities. The Farm 
Credit Administration has also been a 
great help and while I do not believe 
in all the philosophy back of the exten- 
tion of this credit, or in every individual 
activity that government representatives 
have taken, I will say that in the main 
they have done more, as an emergency 
measure to stave off civil commotion, 
than has any other force of the Gov- 
ernment. In looking at this situation 
you must remember what was happening 
when thousands of banks closed, when 
short-term credit was destroyed, when 
long-term credit was curtailed. It was 
then that the Government came to the 
rescue with its federal credits. Whil« 
there have been some irritations, caused 
by Government competition, I do think 
that over a broad area and in the main, 
Government farm credit has solved many 
of the problems.” 

Mr. Westbrook took an optimistic view 
of the farm situation; declared that there 
already is considerable improvement. 
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FULL PROTECTION AND PROMPT 
SETTLEMENT 

Aside from the highly spectacular na- 
ture of the hold-up and the huge amount 
of money stolen, the Brooklyn armored 
car robbery serves to emphasize two im- 
complete and 
of an assured 
who has suffered a loss, and second, the 


portant points: first, 


prompt reimbursement 
need for large coverages by those who 
bailees, etc., may 
have immense values exposed to a mul- 


as owners, carriers, 


titude of hazards. The Commercial 
Union of England, which has the car- 
riers’ all-risk coverage for the United 


States Trucking Corp., paid the assured 
the full $427,000 within twenty-four hours 
after the daring hold-up had occurred. 
There was no question of moral hazard 
involved in this loss, no protracted in- 
surround- 
claim was required and the 
trucking company needed the money to 
make good the losses suffered by its 


vestigation of circumstances 


ing the 


clients. 

While in connection with fire and nu- 
merous other types of losses insurance 
companies are fully justified in withhold- 
ing payments until the extent of their 
true liability is clearly defined, in this 
case there was no reason for delay and 
the United States branch of the Com- 
mercial Union deserves to be compli- 
mented upon the unqualified service it 
rendered its assured. 

Insurance brokers and agents are con- 
stantly trying to induce prospects to buy 
larger limits of insurance where the po- 
tential liability for loss is great or per- 
haps unknown. The Brooklyn robbery 
serves as an excellent justification for 
The difference in 
premium charges between large and me- 
dium-sized relatively small 
compared with the loss which may have 
to be borne by an assured who seeks 
to economize by “taking a chance.” The 
United States Trucking Corp. carries 
limits of several million dollars on each 
of its armored cars. When the bandits 
stole the $427,000 in Brooklyn last week 
the officers of the trucking company were 


such sales efforts. 


policies is 


not worried as to whether they were 
fully insured. They knew what insur- 
ance they had purchased, also that it was 
carried by a strong and reputable com- 
pany. William D. Callaghan, the broker 
on this risk, no doubt can attribute con- 
siderable of his success as a producer 
to the fact that he insists upon selling 
full protection to those whom he under- 
takes to serve as insurance counsel. 


SEPTEMBER SAFETY MONTH 

The sharp upward trend in this coun- 
try’s automobile accidents for the first 
half of 1934 has been a matter of con- 
siderable concern particularly since state 
statistical records point to a new high 
record of fatalities unless this trend is 
not definitely halted. It is to cope with 
this unpleasant situation that September 
is being set aside as a month in which 
special effort should be made to drive 
and walk carefully; a month during 
which governors, mayors, Chambers of 
Commerce leaders and civic organizations 
throughout the United States can profit- 
ably spread the gospel of Safe Driving. 

And why not? Isn’t there everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by instilling 
in the minds of motorists the definite 
impression that “everyone who drives an 
automobile has the same opportunity to 
save lives as the fireman, the doctor, the 
nurse, the lifeguard and the ‘hero of the 
surf?” to quote from a strong safety 
appeal put before nearly 6,000,000 people 
by the Travelers Insurance Co. last Sun- 
day in the American Weekly. Of course 
the record of street and highway casual- 
ties next month could be exceedingly bad 
but it need not and may not be. It was 
demonstrated last September that con- 
certed effort prevented 200 deaths and 
injuries to 6,000 persons. Two hundred 
deaths prevented means 200 lives saved. 
In the opinion of the Travelers this sav- 
ing is “something worth while, whether 
it’s judged on a humanitarian or eco- 
nomic basis, or both.” 

As to the much discussed effect of 
Repeal and its companion “drunken driv- 
ing” on the 1934 auto accident record, 
even though the official records show an 
increase for this year over the same 
period of a year ago, a thoughtful stu- 
dent of safety trends has the following 
to say: 

“Even if we stopped all the drunken 
drivers, despicable as they may be, we 
wouldn’t make very much of a dent in 
the fatality and injury record. 

“In this matter of preventing automo- 
bile accidents people are constantly talk- 
ing about such things as drunken drivers, 
hand signals and passing on hills and 
curves when not any of those three are 
important factors in the total record of 
deaths and injuries. Just plain old speed 


under such varying designations as ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, on the wrong 
side of the road, did not have right-of- 
way, and drove off roadway, is the major 
factor. 

“In saying this I recognize the fact that 
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EDMUND H. DRIGGS, JR. 


Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., Brooklyn bor- 
ough agent of the Standard Accident and 
Provident Mutual Life general agent, is, 
for the third time, amateur golf cham- 
pion of New York State. He successfully 


‘defended his title against C. Everett 


Bacon of the Sagamore Club after a 
hard, close contest. 
* * * 


T. Arthur Bush, general adjuster at 
New York for the Insurance Co. of North 
America, has been spending his vacation 
in Virginia, devoting most of his time 
to angling for small-mouth bass in the 
mountains of that state. He was ac- 
companied on the trip by Drury P. 
Malone, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bush was formerly Virginia 
special agent for the American Alliance, 
while Mr. Malone supervised that state 
for some years for the North America. 
It was Mr. Bush’s first trip back to Vir- 
ginia in eleven years. 


* a 7 


Arthur M. Collens, recently was clecied 
chairman of the board of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Hartford. Mr. Collens 
has been president of this bank since 
1926, succeeding the late John M. Hol- 
combe, who was president of the 
Phoenix Mutual. The position of chair- 
man of the board is newly created. Mr. 
Collens is also a director of the Phoenix 
State & Trust Co. and of the National 
Fire. He is vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual. 


* * + 


C. Vivian Anderson, gencral agent of 
the Provident Mutual at Cincinnati, 
president during the past year of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has a remarkable record of per- 
sistency for his business according to the 
company’s home office records. In the 
past eight years Mr. Anderson has had 
more than $4,000,000 of business exposed 
to first year lapse in the Provident Mu- 
tual. In the entire period the first year 
lapse was only $77,000 or 1.9%. In none 
of the eight years was his rate as high 
as 10% and in several there were no 
first year lapses. 

a 


C. A. McComb, St. James, Mo., agent, 
plans to dispose of his agency and move 
to Pasadena, Cal. ° 





a straightforward attack on speed might 
get nowhere because too many people 
just wouldn’t believe it. The fact prob- 
ably has to be brought to them in mor2 
adroit manner.” 





The Human Side of Insurance 














ened 


Miss Elizabeth Shallcross, daughter of 
C. F. Shallcross, United States manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, and 
Mrs. Shallcross, will be married to 
Beekman Pool on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 7 in the chapel of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in New York City. Miss 
Shallcross will have two maids of honor 
and eight other attendants. Mr. Pool 
will have his brother, Dr. James Law- 
rence Pool, for best man. There will be 
ten ushers. The Rev. Dr. Samuel S. 
Drury, headmaster of St. Paul’s School, 
will perform the ceremony. Afterward 
there will be a reception in the ballroom 
of the Colony Club. 





FRANKLIN W. FORT 


Franklin W. Fort, vice-president and 
general manager of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark, has returned from a five weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. While in Cali- 
fornia he visited former President Her- 
bert Hoover. Mr. Fort was also in Port- 
land, Seattle, Vancouver and other West- 
ern cities. 

.* & »* 


George Corell, son of Horace B. Corell, 
deputy Michigan insurance commission- 
er, and Mrs. Corell, was married August 
18 at Park Congregational Church, Grand 
Rapids, to Miss Janet Muir, daughter of 
Mrs. A. A. Muir of Grand Rapids. Young 
Mr. Corell has been connected with the 
Grand Rapids office of the Michigan In- 
spection Bureau for some time. The 
young couple left for a wedding trip 
through the West after the ceremony. 
Miss Virginia Logan, an employe of the 
insurance department, was one of the 
bridesmaids and many from the depart- 
ment attended the nuptials. 


* * * 


Henrik Falkman of Stockholm, 
Sweden, who visited New York and other 
American cities last year, has been doing 
agency and production work since he re- 
turned to his post with the Skandia 
concern. At present he is sales manager 
for the Nordstjernan, the Skandia’s life 
insurance company, which is one of the 
oldest in Sweden, and Mr. Falkman’s job 
among others is to co-operate in the 
field with the Norden, which is a fire and 
casualty insurance company in_ the 
Skandia group. 

* * * 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, sailed Wednesday for ai«two 
weeks’ cruise to Bermuda and Halifax 
He is accompanied by his daughtér 
Jerry. : 
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Newark Dinner 
There will be a large turnout of fire 
insurance executives at the September 
dinner of the Blue Goose in Newark. A 
number of officers of at least two insur- 
ance fleets will be in attendance. 
* * * 


W. D. Callaghan, Broker on Brook- 
lyn Hold-up Risk, an Outstand- 


ing Personality 

As was mentioned in these columns 
last week, W. D. Callaghan of Cleveland 
is the broker who handles the account 
for the United States Trucking Corp., 
which suffered the $427,000 loss through 
the armored car hold-up in Brooklyn a 
few days ago. Mr. Callaghan is one of 
the outstanding producers in the country 
and while he has his main office in Cleve- 
land he maintains branch brokerage of- 
fices in New York and Chicago. The 
U. S. Trucking Corp. account is serviced 
through New York. 

A man of wide insurance experience 
Mr. Callaghan knows all branches of the 
business. Up until about 1925 he was 
exclusively a life insurance man. Since 
then he has built up a large railroad in- 
surance business, handled the accounts of 
many finance companies and maintains 
wide brokerage connections. He has rep- 
resented fire, casualty and life companies 
as agent and general agent. 

Mr. Callaghan started his career on a 
newspaper owned by his father in Belle- 
vue, O. He was a reporter and handy 
man around the newspaper office. His 
father also had an insurance agency and 
this brought him into contact with the 
business. When he was twenty years of 
age he became a life insurance agent, 
selling $100,000 his first year. Deciding 
to go to law school, he entered the Cleve- 
land Law School, which had classes at 
night, selling insurance on the side. After 
two terms he quit law school to devote 
his full time to insurance. He became an 
agent for the Mutual Life and remained 
with the company for eight years, be- 
coming a large personal producer. 

Fourteen years ago he was appointed 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual Life 
in Cleveland. Five years later he was 
offered the general agency of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity and this marked his 
branching out into other lines of insur- 
ance. Within a short time he had built 
up a fire and casualty premium of several 
million dollars annually and today he is 
one of the recognized authorities on in- 
surance matters in the Middle West. 

* * * 
Fire Mark Circle Formed to Exchange 
Information on Old Marks 

In order to promote further interest in 
old fire marks, used many years ago by 
Imsurance companies here and abroad to 
identify houses on which they had placed 
surance, and to supply information to 
those now interested in collecting these 
marks, an organization has been formed 
in England called the Fire Mark Circle 
he charter members, fifty in all, include 
not only Englishmen, but Americans and 
others as well. Among those residing on 




















this side of the Atlantic are Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc.; George W. Corner, 


Jr., Baltimore; Harold E. Gillingham, 
Philadelphia, and Thomas E. D. Boys, 
Canadian Institute of Insurance, Inc., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

Other well-known personalities includ- 
ed among the charter members are Sir 
A. Ernest Bain, Dr. C. E. Golding, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Knutsford, H. S 
Mountain, A. Rendtorff and Bertram 
Williams of London, who is the founder 
and secretary. In a recent communica- 
tion to members of the Circle Mr. Wil- 
liams says: 

“1, While everything will be done to 
encourage direct correspondence between 
members—now that they are made aware 
of each other’s existence—an appeal is 
made to each member, if he has any 
peculiar or particular knowledge in ref- 
erence to any mark, or if he is in posses- 
sion of any item of interesting informa- 
tion which is likely to appeal to members 
as a whole, to communicate with the sec- 
retary, ali so that such information can 
be circulated to the benefit of all mem- 
bers. 


“2. It is more than probable that each 
member has some special knowledge in 
reference to one or more particular 
marks. It is more than probable that 
every member has some little story to 
tell, perhaps a vitally interesting story, 
perhaps only an amusing one, but in any 
case members are particularly requested 
not io keep any such story to themselves 
but tc communicate as soon as possible 
with the secretary. It must be remem- 
bered that the value of the circle rests 
very largely upon the exchange of knowl- 
edge and information. 

“3. Members are recommended to 
watch the pages of the Post Magazine 
& Insurance Monitor, 9 St. Andrews 
Street, E. C. 4, in which journal items 
of special interest to members of the 
Fire Mark Circle will appear regularly. 
Such special items of interest have al- 
ready appeared (see issues of July 14, 
August 4 and August 11). 

“4. Every member will receive, as al- 
ready promised, a free copy of the Li- 
censes and General Quarterly Review, as 
issued, in which journal a full record 
of the Fire Mark Circle’s activities will 
be given, including all that information 
which may have appeared earlier in the 
Post Magazine. 

“5. Please remember that the secre- 
tary heartily welcomes enquiries. ‘Ques- 
tions’ and ‘Answers’ frequently make 
most interesting ‘news.’ 

“6. If any member has a friend inter- 
ested in five marks, and his name does 
not appear on this list, will he please 
bring the aims of the Circle to that 
person’s attention.” 

* * * 
Introverts and Extraverts 


Dr. A. A. Roback, formerly an instruc- 
tor at Harvard in psychology and a 
popular writer of books on psychology, is 
author of a book, “Personality,” which 


discusses in a readable fashion the crux 
of social intercourse, and which is pub- 
lished by the Colonial Press, Inc., of 
Boston. He lives in Cambridge, Mass., 
and is well-known here as a lecturer as 
well as a psychologist and author. 

In one chapter in “Personality” he 
makes studies of types. From the days 
of Hippocrates in the fourth century, 
B.C., there has existed a rough and ready 
chart for the classification of people, he 
says. Ever since then people have re- 
viewed personalities, classifying them as 
sanguine or phlegmatic or melancholic 
or choleric temperaments. 

In more recent years, however, other 
divisions have come into vogue. Two 
popular terms in these temperament 
studies are “introverts” and “extraverts,” 
which Jung offered and which have been 
accepted as a convenient mode of sepa- 
rating the individualistic, more or less 
shut-in type from the social, talkative 
and usually superficial kind. 

While the Swiss psychiatrist is sup- 
posed to have coined the terms “intro- 
version” and “extraversion” and invested 
them with their current significance Dr. 
Roback finds that Emerson in his “Rep- 
resentative Men” referred to Sweden- 
borg as “an introverted mind”; and a 
book by the now obscure Futieriest, M. 
E. Lazarus, uses the word “extroversion.” 

“The inference we may gather even 
from such a minor bibliographical obser- 
vation is that people were looked upon 
as introverted or extraverted long be- 
fore these expressions became current or 


had even been introduced,” says Dr. 
Roback. 

e ¢ « 

Low-Downs 


Basil O’Connor, former law partner of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been growing 
in prominence as an insurance lawyer. 

* * * 


It is not often that a fireman is hon- 
ored by a big dinner as people take it 
for granted that no matter how well they 
perform their duties or how long they 
remain in harness it is all part of their 
routine just as family horses are expect- 
ed to be patient and dogs are presumed 
to be loval. It is gratifying to note, 
therefore, that a dinner of considerable 
size and much enthusiasm was given 
Monday night in honor of Lieutenant 
William H. Hartman upon completion of 
half a century with the Fire Department 
of this city; also, that among the guests 
were his wife and six children. The din- 
ner was held cn City Island, The Bronx 

* * * 


At least seven men have ambitions to 
be the next Governor of Connecticut to 
succeed Wilbur L. Cross, present incum- 
bent, if anybody does succeed Governor 
Cross. One of the candidates is Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, who made quite a rec- 
ord as commissioner of motor vehicles. 


* * * 


The president of one of the old fire 
insurance companies—a veteran in years 
—geis a great kick out of taking to the 
road and calling upon agents. He is 
everywhere given a most cordial wel- 
come; rides about the local territory with 
the agent, generally surprising him by 
the knowledge he has of the people who 
count and the important industries; eats 
dinner with the agent’s family, and an 
increase in premiums from the territories 
visited inevitably follows. 

* * oa 

One of the new insurance papers in 
the West is writing letters to insurance 
companies asking them for a great deal 
of information about how they intend 
to obey the new Illinois investment law 
and also facts about their financial situa- 
tion. Up to date none of the companies 
has written: “Your letter received and 
in reply would say it is none of your 
d business.” Presumption is that 
if any company does not obey the law 
Commissioner Palmer of [Illinois will 
handle the situation satisfactorily and 
facts about financial situations can be 
gathered by looking at the annual state- 
ments. 





Owns Newspaper in Shanghai 
C. V. Starr of the American Asiatic 
Underwriters, Inc., who is now in this 
country, is probably the most versatile 
of living insurance men in his activities. 
He nct only runs a successful insurance 
production organization in the Far East, 
and a large life insurance company (the 
Asia Life), but has organized several in- 
surance companies in the Far East, owns 
a savines bank and a daily newspaper. 
The newspaper is the Shanghia Post- 
Mercury which was in the red when Mr 
Starr bought it, but which is now a good 
money maker. 


Mr. Starr got for his editor “Ted” 
Thackeray, formerly a_ well-known 
Scripps-Howard editor, and the latter 


soon got the paper an important and 
numerous flock of readers. One clever 


innovation was the employment of a 
Chinese columnist. 
» » 
How Fortune Articles Are Gathered 
and Written 


When most newspaper men pick up a 
copy of the monthly magazine Fortune 
and read it a feeling of something akin 
to despair overcomes them because of 
the extraordinary exhaustive way in 
which the articles in Fortune are written 
and the innumerable facts which are pre- 
sented. All of which often gives rise 
to the question as to how these facts 
are gathered and the articles are written 

The editor of Fortune is Henry R 
Luce, who is also editor of Time. The 
managing editor is Ralph McA. Inger- 
soll. Most of its articles are written by 
staff people after the material has been 
gathered by research workers of the 
staff. Oftentimes, the research workers 
are at their job many weeks. Clippings 
are gathered on interesting topics which 
look good for magazine treatment at 
later periods. 

In the case of the story in the August 
number on the Metropolitan Life at 
least ten members of the staff of the 
magazine did research or other work on 
it, and it is reported that the article was 
rewritten five times. 

Among other places where 
workers went on the Metropolitan Life 
story was the Insurance Society of New 
York where considerable material for the 
article was dug up. Some of the For- 
tune people also camped out, of course, 
at the offices of the Metropolitan Lifi 

Another question frequently asked is 
whether Fortune makes money. If it 
doesn’t, such an expensively gotten up 


research 


publication could not last very long 
Editor Luce, by the way, carries con- 
siderable life insurance. 
* * & 
New Paris Hospital for Street 
Accidents 


In order to cope with the ever increas- 
ing toll of the road the Paris authorities 
have decided to build a hospital for the 
exclusive treatment of street accident 
cases in the Ternes quarter of Paris. Th: 
hospital is in the Rue Colonel Renard, 
Ternes, and is to be named after the 
late Paul Marmottan, whose bequests t 
charity have made the work possible. It 
will have three floors planned and 
equipped for rapid and efficient treat- 
ment. On the ground floor there will 
be a complete first-aid and emergency 
dressing station for minor injuries and 
immediate attention to urgent cases 

~ * * 
Some Significant National Income 
Figures 

According to official figures on the na- 
tional income, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, all the government 
agencies in the country accounted for 
17.3% of the total amount paid to em- 
ployes and investors out of the nationa! 
income produced in that year. This was 
a larger percentage than was accounted 
for by any single branch of private in- 
dustry or business. 

The proportion of the national income 
produced which was paid out by Govern- 


ment in wages and salaries and interest 


rose from 7.8% in 1929 to 17.3% in 1932 
It was probably larger in 1933, and is 
larger now. 
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FIRE 


Commissioners Discuss 
Problems With Agents 


CONFERENCE HELD IN BOSTON 











Overhead Writing, H.O.L.C. Insurance, 
Branch Offices and Other Matters 
Considered 





Representatives of the Insurance De- 
partments of all the New England states 
except Maine participated in discussions 
of the insurance of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation at the meeting last 
Friday in Boston of the New England 
Advisory Board. The board is composed 
of the officers and leading members of 
the agents’ state associations in New 
England and twenty-two active members 
of the board were present. Thomas 
C. Cheney of Morrisville, Vt., chairman, 
presided. 

Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association, reported on the 
H.O.L.C. and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration with respect to insurance mat- 
ters, giving all the information so far 
available to the agents. The New Eng- 
land Insurance Commissioners were then 
acquainted with the agents’ proposals to 
the H.O.L.C. and their views sought. 
They adhered generally to the view that 
the local agent is entitled to retain the 
business which he had in tle past pro- 
viding he is qualified to give full service. 

Acting on the challenge of Insurance 
Commissioner John E. Sullivan of New 
Hampshire that, since the National Re- 
covery Administration had refused to 
adopt a code of fair competition for in- 
surance, recourse should be had to the 
Insurance Departments, the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board invited the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the six New Eng- 
land states to its meeting last Friday. 

Overhead writing was the subject of 
longest discussion, the situation in Lynn, 
Mass., where 376 risks were reported as 
having been written overhead within a 
period of thirty-seven days, being cited 
as an example of the prevalence of the 
practice in New England. 

Discussions also centered on the vexa- 
tious problems of production branch of- 
fices, London Lloyd’s competition and in- 
land marine underwriting conditions. 

The Commissioners were outspoken 1n 
expressing their views on the conditions 
complained about, and promised the co- 
operation of their departments in an ef- 
fort to clean the business from existing 
abuses. 

Opinions were freely expressed that 
new legislation may be necessary in order 
to clear the deck and while, in the opin- 
ion of the members of the advisory board 
this trend is unfortunate, it was agreed 
that the agents apparently have no other 
recourse as the conference idea in ap- 
proaching the subjects complained about 
has failed in New England. 





HOTEL INSURANCE REPORT 


One of the important features of the 
luncheon meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of the New Jersey State Hotel Asso- 
ciation which will be held at the Warren 
Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J., on Wednesday, 
September 5, will be the report of Albert 
Bell, chairman of the insurance commit- 
tee. Questionnaires have been sent to 
the members of the association relative 
to insurance coverage. 


N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 
The New Jersey Field Club will hold 
a meeting at the Hotel Stacy-Trent in 
Trenton on Monday, September 10. 
Frank K. Hehnly will speak on the gold 
and silver standards. 


INSURANCE 


Canadian Sup’ts to 
Meet September 11-14 


COMM. DUNHAM WILL SPEAK 





Convention at St. Johns Will Consider 
Free Insurance, Uniform Definitions, 
Auto Coverage, Etc. 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut will be one of 
the principal speakers at the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada at the Admiral 
Beatty Hotel, St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
September 11-14. He will speak on Tues- 
day afternoon, September 11, at the 
opening session. R. P. Hartley, presi- 
dent of the association and likewise dep- 
uty attorney-general of New Brunswick, 
will deliver his report that afternoon as 
will also Secretary R. Leighton Foster, 
who is Insurance Superintendent of On- 
tario. 

Among the committee reports to be 
presented and discussed at this conven- 
tion will be the following: life insurance 
legislation, fire insurance legislation, 
automobile insurance legislation, automo- 
bile insurance standard forms, credit and 
free insurance evils (including a review 
of quarterly return of agents’ balances), 
valuation of securities, annual statement 
blanks and uniform definitions of fire, 
marine and casualty underwriting powers. 

No entertainment has been planned 
and no annual dinner will be held. 





ALFRED A. MULLER PROMOTED 


Made General Agent of Fireman’s Fund 
at Boston in Charge of Automobile 
Business in East 


Alfred A. Muller, manager of the New 
York City automobile division of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of companies, has 
been advanced to the position of general 
agent in charge of automobile operations 
of the Eastern department in Boston, 
succeeding Raymond L. Atwood, who, at 
his own request, will be relieved of the 
duties of the position and will leave the 
service of the companies today. 

Mr. Muller has devoted most of his 
business life to automobile insurance, re- 
ceiving his early training in the office of 
the North British & Mercantile. Fol- 
lowing his connection with that group h> 
served for several years as manager of 
the automobile department of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions. He has been 
associated with the Fireman’s Fund 
group for the past six years, successively 
as adjuster, special agent and New York 
metropolitan manager, in all of which 
positions he rendered excellent service. 
His knowledge of automobile coverages, 
contracts and rates, coupled with his 
broad experience, well qualifies him for 
the important position to which he has 
been appointed. 








































See the North America full page advertisement in The 
Literary Digest, August 11, 1934 and Time, August 13, 1934. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 
Surplus to Policyholders, over $45,000,000 


Capital $12,000,000 








Riot Rates Trebled Due 
To Textile Strike Threat 


Riot and civil commotion rates on tex- 
tile risks will be trebled after midnight 
tonight and will be in effect until fur- 
ther notice in mill villages and on all 
other property in connection with textile 
plants engaged in the cotton, woolen, 
silk and rayon industries. This increase 
in rates was voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Explosion Conference be- 
cause the labor interests in the textile 
industry called for a general strike be- 
ginning tomorrow, September 1. The in- 
creased rates do not apply to existing 
policies which come up for renewal dur- 
ing the strike period but apply only to 
new business much of which will be of 
a temporary nature. Those who take in- 
surance now will not be able to obtain 
the normal rates, even if the strike is of 
short duration, until the end of a period 
of at least ninety days. 





LICENSED IN KANSAS 
The New Jersey Insurance Co. of New- 
ark has been authorized to transact busi- 
ness in Kansas. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


Grorce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 





U. §.—Statement 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 





December 31, 1933 


$1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 
1,097,717.64 
9,528,303.97 
12,989,238.48 





WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


COnwO w & 98 CO OF MOF eee 


Summer “slumps” are often only a result of summer inertia. Fire and 
other hazards don’t “lay off” during warm weather; people still need 
insurance—and will buy it when it is persuasively suggested to them. 
North America Agents are supplied with advertisements, folders, sales 
letters and other helps to keep up summer sales. 








MEMBER 


us. 


'WE DO OUR PART 





North America Makes 
Several Field Changes 


Effective September 1, the Insurance 
Company of North America group has 
promoted State Agent Bradford Smith, 
Jr., of the northern New Jersey terri- 
tory, and James E. Hitchcock of western 
New York, to the company’s home office 
in Philadelphia as general agents. 

New field appointees are: Special 
Agent Norman S. White at Harrisburg, 
Pa., is transferred to Newark, N. J. with 
the title of state agent, succeeding Mr. 
Smith. Special Agent H. R. Heilman, 
formerly representing the North America 
in western Pennsylvania, is transferred 
to Harrisburg, succeeding Mr. White for 
all companies of the group. 

Special Agent J. J. Broughton of the 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine in western 
Pennsylvania, succeeds Mr. Heilman for 
the North America and will represent 
both companies. Special Agent R. W. 
Maytham is transferred from the Alle- 
gheny County territory to his native city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., where he was once an 
inspector for the Buffalo Board. He 
succeeds James E. Hitchcock at that 
point. W. S. Pattison, formerly of the 
engineering staff of the North America 
group in the Pittsburgh office, succeeds 
Mr. Maytham as special agent in Alle- 
gheny County, in close association with 
Manager F. W. Sippell. F. K. Baker of 
the engineering staff at Syracuse, N. Y. 
is transferred to the Pittsburgh office 
succeeding Mr. Pattison. 


C.C.C. May Change Its 


Cotton Insurance Plan 

A change of policy, whereby the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will leave to 
warehousemen the placing of insurance 
coverage on cotton upon which it makes 
loans may come as the result of a study 
of the situation now being made by cor- 
poration officials. It is expected that 
the corporation will yield to the demand 
of local agents and leave it to the local 
interests to place the insurance coverage. 
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Protection of Schools Against 


Fires Offers Big Opportunities 
T. Alfred Fleming, National Board, Tells School Business 


Officials of Hazards of Construction and Maintenance 
and How They Can Be Overcome 


Company fieldmen, local agents and 
members of local boards of education 
should profit by the information given 
by T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in a talk 
made by him before the annual con- 
yention of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials in New 
York last week. His subject was “The 
Schools and Fire Protection.” Mr. Flem- 
ing told how this country spends around 
$3,000,000,000 a year on the education of 
20,000,000 children, but fails to give full 
consideration to the possibility of de- 
struction of life and property by fire. 
Few people know just what are hazards 
in public building construction and what 
is necessary in proper maintenance to 
avoid disasters. 

Taking up the question of construc- 
tion Mr. Fleming presented for the use 
of everyone information which should be 
of aid to local insurance men in fulfilling 
their own civic responsibilities. He said 
in part: 

Let us first consider the question of 
construction. From surveys made of pub- 
lic schools in the United States during 
the past fifteen years, I am free to state 
= the greatest hazards in construction 
have been occasioned because the archi- 
tects in planning these buildings have 
either not studied the subject of fire pre- 
vention and protection or have failed to 
give any consideration to the first prin- 
ciples of safety construction in the mak- 
ing of their plans. 


Faulty Ideas of Building 


The majority of those who have lost 
their lives in school fires might well at- 
tribute the catastrophe to faulty ideals 
of construction. We have a peculiar 
idea that because a school is new and 
built of fireproof construction material 
it is safe. We must remember, however, 
that there is no fireproof building known 
in the world today. No structure is any 
safer than the burnable materials which 
are enclosed therein and the facilities in 
construction available for the early 
spread of fire. The first five minutes of 
any fire will tell the story. If danger 
points where fire may originate are elim- 
inated and arrangements made in con- 
struction so that fire can be controlled 
for the first five minutes without the 
escape of gases, fumes and smoke from 
the point of origin, the fire departments 
of the different towns and cities may be 
depended upon for avoiding catastrophe. 

But in the largest number of our school 
buildings, hospitals and many other types 
of building construction we find this fea- 
ture neglected. The fumes, hot air and 
smoke are immediately carried up 
through open corridors, ventilating 
Shafts and stairways so that every part 
of the building is involved in the first 
few minutes, endangering the lives of all 
Persons present and making almost im- 
Possible the control of fire without ex- 
cessive loss of both life and property. 
The greatest danger i in school buildings 
today is therefore in these open areas 
leading upward, each of which acts as a 
chimney to pass the death-dealing fumes 
throughout the entire building. It should 
be remembered that only a few minutes 
are required after a fire starts to reach 
temperatures which are fatal. Five hun- 
dred degree of heat will cause concrete 
to dehydrate; one thousand degrees of 
heat causes steel to lose its strength, 


while at eighteen hundred degrees it fails 
to carry its own weight. Hot air at a 
temperature of one thousand degrees, 
passing upward, will cause anything that 
is of wood construction it may touch to 
burst into flames. Your fire may be in 
the basement in the furnace room, or in 
the janitor’s equipment room, but the 
hot air may pass in the first few minutes 
through unprotected ventilating shafts 
and open stairways to the top floor and 
attic enclosures, not only killing all the 
occupants but causing the top structure 





room, the janitor’s quarters, manual 
training room, cafeteria, chemical labora- 
tory and domestic science department 
are always salient hazards. These should 
be arranged for in the building so that 
they would be completely cut off by fire- 
resistive construction from the main cor- 
ridors to avoid the passage of fumes, hot 
air and unburned gases throughout the 
structure. They should also be located 
in sections of the building away from 
regular exit facilities. Ventilating shafts 
should never terminate in attic spaces 
but should pass completely through the 
roof. 

Stairways are always of greatest im- 
portance. Their construction, width, 
space at landings, exposure from under- 
neath should be very carefully planned. 
They should be so enclosed as to en- 
able students from any section of the 
building to pass from their rooms to the 
outside without being endangered by 
either flames or gases. A smoke and 
fireproof tower, which is in general prac- 
tice in some states in all school building 





National Board of Fire Underwriters exhibit at Schoolmart and Schoolview in 
New York. At the left is shown the Board’s self-inspection blank for schools 
which attracted wide interest. 


to burst into flames, although there is 
no flame between those two extremes. 
Vertical Openings 

It will be seen, therefore, how impor- 
tant it is that all vertical openings such 
as stairways, ventilating shafts, elevators 
and, in fact, any area that leads upward, 
should be properly enclosed and any en- 
trances thereto protected by approved 
building construction. Long corridors 
should be cut off in separate areas by 
standard fire doors so that drafts would 
not carry dangerous fire product through 
all exit facilities. There should be doors 
between the individual classrooms so that 
students may pass from one to another 
and reach a point of safety in case the 
hallways are already involved. 

Not long ago, a new school was con- 
structed in a middle-western state and 
the board of education saw no reason 
why they should not put a wooden roof 
on top of a building which was otherwise 
so-called fireproof. The fire took place 
from spontaneous combustion in the 
manual training room in the basement, 
where a wooden locker had been built by 
the students for hanging their work over- 
alls. The ventilating shaft immediately 
conveyed the hot air to the attic en- 
closure, which was a roaring furnace 
when the fire department arrived at the 
scene. They soon extinguished the fire 
in the manual training room, but were 
unable to do anything effectively in the 
attic area. The result was that in the 
next hour the whole structure was a 
wreck. The possibility of this occurrence 
should have been considered by the archi- 
tect who drew plans for this building. 
He is supposed to know and if he does 
not, he should not attempt to construct 
buildings where the future hope of the 
nation is compelled by law to spend so 
much of its time. 

Care in Planning of Building 

In its planning, every building should 
be studied with regard to the hazards 
of its occupancy. The furnace and coal 


construction, should be included in all 
new buildings and might be profitably 
adapted to many old ones. 

Since the heating and fuel division is 
responsible for the largest number of 
fires in school properties, it is wise to 
plan separate heating facilities at a suf- 
ficient distance from the school build- 
ing, not failing, however, to protect the 
conduits which connect these building 
Someone has said that fuel and deals 
are our greatest menace from fire. If 
the heating plant must be located in the 
building proper, it should be so planned 
that its only entrance would be to the 
outside. This naturally should control 
all products of fire for a sufficient time. 
It might be somewhat inconvenient to the 
janitor, but would supply the highest de- 
gree of protection to the student body. 

Adequate Exits 

The question of exits includes the ques- 
tion of fire escapes. The people of Amer- 
ica are frequently lulled to sleep in the 
confidence that because the school where 
their children attend has a sufficient num- 
ber of fire escapes their safety is as- 
sured. It has been stated on good au- 
thority, however, that less than 8% of 
the fire escapes in the United States 
supply adequate safety. The largest 
number of those in general use are of 
the iron stair type; sometimes hung on 
the side of the building because of their 
cheap construction but more often are 
installed more stably, being erected on 
their own base. They appear all right, 
but look around them and you will gen- 
erally find windows of ordinary glass 
underneath them and on either side. 

Over 50% of fires in school property 
have their origin in the basement. Natu- 
rally flames will attack these windows 
from the inside, breaking them immedi- 
ately by the heat and before we are able 
to give the alarm in the school, the 
flames are already involving the lower 
areas of the fire escapes, rendering them 
entirely useless. All fire escapes, if they 
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are constructed on buildings, should be 
protected by having wired glass set in 
metal frames in all windows, directly un- 
derneath or on either side of the escape. 
This protection will hold flames in check 
—giving plenty of time for the proper use 
of the escape exit. 

It is readily agreed that every school 
should have an approved fire alarm prop- 
erly connected with the central station 
system, so that fire signals may be im- 
mediately transferred to the nearest de- 
partment. Fire extinguishers should be 
located at regular intervals throughout 
every building, should be tested and 
tagged at least once a year, and every 
teacher should be taught how to use 
them. In dangerous areas the extinguish- 
ers should be chosen that will best con- 
trol the hazard involved. 

Sprinkler Systems 

The value of a sprinkler system for the 
control of fire in its incipiency is well 
known. Thousands of our schools at 
the present time could be improved 
mightily in safety to life by the instala- 
tion of these systems in the basement, 
laboratory, manual training, cafeteria and 
other dangerous sections. 

When we consider the second aspect of 
this theme—the subject of maintenance— 
we are led to review figures of fire in 
school property. An average of over 
seven million dollars worth of school 
buildings burns every year. In 85% of 
these cases improper maintenance sup- 
plied the direct cause while the structure 
of the building contributed later in mak- 
ing the fire a tragedy. A new building 
that is to all appearances unburnable 
may be made most dangerous by the acts 
of an uninterested and uneducated cus- 
todian. We train our teachers, require 
them to pass rigid examinations credit- 
ably and give the best of personal refer- 
ences before they are hired on the teach- 
ing staff. 

Why have we not required a still more 
rigid examination and scrutiny into the 
fitness of those who are responsible for 
the keeping of the buildings and for the 
physical safety of their occupants? 
Which is more important, the safety of 
the children during their education or 
the education itself? What good is a 
teaching force if there is no building in 
which to teach, or what value is educa- 
tion to the child whose life has been 
taken by some ferson’s neglect ? 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its engineers, will do 
everything in its power to render service 
to those responsible for the school struc- 
tures and to the boards of education in 
advising as to the physical safety of the 
properties wader thei r jurisdiction 


Ralph W. Wetherbee Is 
Advanced by the F. I. A. 


Ralph W. Wetherbee has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the inspection de- 
partment of the Factory Insurance Ass 
ciation of Hartford, succeeding H. E 
Adams, who recently became an assist- 
ant manager. Mr. Wetherbee has been 
with the F. I . A. for nearly eighteen 
years, being away only during his World 
War service. He started as an inspector 
in the field, was later supervisor in th: 
inspection department and in 1929 was 
made assistant superintendent. 








MONARCH CHANGES APPROVED 
Stockholders of the Monarch Fire of 
Cleveland have approved the plan for 
increasing the number of shares from 
100,000 to 300,000 and reducing the par 
value from $5 to $4 a share. The net 
effect of the financing will be to add 
$1,500,000 to capital and surplus; the 
capital being $1,200,000 and the net sur- 
plus somewhat in excess of that amount 


42% PASS BROKERS’ TEST 

One hundred and sixteen applicants 
for insurance brokers’ licenses took the 
qualification examination conducted by 
the New York Insurance Department in 
New York City on August 3. Of this 
total forty-nine, or 42%, passed and the 
remainder failed to demonstrate the re- 
quired minimum knowledge of insurance 
practices. 
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Hartford Institute 
To Reopen October 2 


LECTURERS ARE ANNOUNCED 





Around 400 Students Expected to Study 
Courses Offered in All Branches 
Except Life 

Reorganization of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Hartford has been completed and 
classes for students on ‘nsurance subjects 
will begin on October 2 in Bushnell Me- 
morial. More than 200 students have al- 
ready registered for the courses in all 
branches of the business except life in- 
surance. It is expected that the final 
enrollment will exceed 400. 

Among those who are scheduled to 
speak before the insurance group are 
George E. Turner, president of the First 
Reinsurance ; George C. Long, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix; Frank C. Hatfield, 
vice-president of the Phoenix; James 
Wyper, vice-president of the Hartford 
Fire; Colonel Howard P. Dunham, In- 
surance Commissioner of Connecticut; 
William M. Shaw, secretary of the Phoe- 
nix Insurance Co.; Olaf Nordeng, secre- 
tary of the Automobile; Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, and A. C. Hutson, chief 
engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

The speakers for casualty, surety and 
inland marine groups will be announced 
soon. In addition to the lecture courses, 
members of the institute will be offered 
courses in reading and will have the 
benefit of the institute library. 

Institute Formed Before War 

The Hartford institute was first or- 
ganized a few years before the war and 
continued in active operation until 1919. 


At that time several of the local com- 
panes developed their own schools, and, 
it being felt that the need for educa- 
tional facilities in insurance was thus 
supplied, the Institute ceased giving 
courses. 

The corporation was not dissolved, 
howrver, and with the depression and 


the dissolution of most of the company- 
run schools, interest in the Institute re- 
vived. Last winter a number of meet- 
ings were held between the former offic- 
crs of the Institute and younger men in- 
terested in its revival, and in May the 
rcorgan‘zation was effected. 

An advisory board of directors was 
elected and includes: W. Ross McCain, 
president of the Aetna (Fire); Frank C. 
Hatfield, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co.; John O. Lummis, attor- 
ney for the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity; James E. Rhodes, attorney for 
the Travelers; Louis N. Denniston of 
Denniston & Son; and C. J. Bauerle, 
general agent for the Caledonian. 

Officers of the Institute, elected at the 
same meeting, are Burton E. Kelley of 
the National Fire, president; John Ash- 
mead of the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, H. R. Gregory of the Aetna Cas- 
vualty and Surety, and A. P. Whalen of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity, 
vice-presidents; John Adams of the 
Hartford Fire, secretary; Jay Smith of 
the Automobile, recording secretary ; and 
H. G. Donovan of the Travelers, treas- 
urer. 


The mid-year meeting of the Western 
Underwriters’ 


September 


rs’ Association will be held on 
18-19 at Manchester, Vt. 
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Guild of Insurance Officials Seeks 
To Raise General Level of Salaries 


H. Bernard Grieve, general secretary 
of the British Guild of Insurance Offi- 
cials, commenting on the recent royal 
opening of the Chartered Institute’s new 
London headquarters, draws attention to 
two points that are apt to be overlooked 
but that need to be brought out in order 
to give a correct perspective of the In- 
stitute movement. Included in the ob- 
jects of the charter, he points, out, are 
the following: 

(1) To exercise professional supervi- 
sion and control over the members of 
the Institute, to safeguard their interests 
and welfare, to further their advance- 
ment, and to promote whatever may lead 
to the improvement in the status of in- 
surance officials in general and the mem- 
bers of the institute in particular. (2) 
To assist necessitous members and the 
widows and children and relatives of de- 
ceased members, and to act as treasurer 
and distributor of any benevolent fund 
ot funds which may be contributed by 
members or others. 

“The latter object,” says Mr. Grieve, 
“is being carried out by the Insurance 


William Henning, Head of 
Birmingham Fire, Dies 
William Henning, president of the Bir- 
mingham Fire of Pennsylvania, died last 
Friday morning after a short illness. He 
was 73 years of age and had been presi- 
dent of the company since 1919 and a 
director since 1902. Well-known in Pitts- 
burgh insurance circles, Mr. Henning 
served early in his career with the old 
Teutonia Fire. Later he organized a 
local agency on the South Side, now 
known as William Henning & Son Co., 
which has been doing business for more 
than forty years. Funeral services were 
held on Monday afternoon in Pittsburgh. 





NORTHWESTERN NAT’L IN VA. 

The Northwestern National of Min- 
neapolis has been admitted to Virginia 
to write fire and kindred lines under 
supervision of Emil Wald, Jr., special 
agent with Richmond headquarters. 


Clerks’ Orphanage and by the Insurance 
Benevolent Fund—two organizations that 
work very closely with the Chartered In- 
surance Institute. The former object is 
almost entirely dealt with by the Guild 
of Insurance Officials, a national protec- 
tive body with a membership of over 
13,000, drawn from all types of insurance 
institutions. 

“That this statement cannot be chal- 
lenged is seen from the fact that the 
guild has been granted definite represen- 
tation on the board of management of 
the Special Unemployment Scheme for 
the Insurance Industry, and was also 
given a seat on the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s Advisory Committee of Insurance 
interests that assisted in the drafting of 
the regulations dealing with the com- 
pulsory clauses of the first Road Traffic 
Act. While it is the aim of the guild 
that insurance should become a profes- 
sion, as was the case with the teaching 
profession, much will first need to be 
accomplished by the raising of the salary 
ievel before a professional status can be 
said to exist.” 


TAKES ON 4 NON-UNION CO.’S 

One of the large Chicago agencies, 
Engelhard-Krogman & Co., taken 
on four additional non-union fire com- 
panies, having a representation now of 
Association 


has 


six Western Underwriters’ 
companies and six non-association com- 
panies so that in the event separation is 
enforced the office will have ample fa- 
cilities no matter what decision it makes. 
So far the agency has not resigned any 
cempanies. The new insurers which have 
come into the office are the Pearl, Pacific 
National, Millers’ National and American 
Equitable. 





GUARDIAN ACCOUNTANT RETIRES 

After forty-six years in the service of 
the Guardian Assurance Co. of England, 
R. Westhorp, the chief accountant, has 
retired. C. F. Dark has been appointed 
to succeed him. Mr. Dark has also been 
appointed secretary of the Guardian 
Eastern Insurance Co. 
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Blue Goose to Meet in 
Atlantic City in 1935 


FINANCIAL REPORT EXCELLENT 





Model Initiation of Goslings Staged by 
Dakota Pond at Omaha 
Convention 





Atlantic City was selected for the an. 
nual meeting next year of the grand nest 
of the Blue Goose at the closing session 
of this year’s gathering at the Hotel 
Fontenelle in Omaha last week. The 1935 
convention will be held some time jp 
September at the seashore resort. This 
is the first time that the grand nest has 
arranged for a meeting in the East and is 
in keeping with the custom now of having 
the convention in the territory of the 
most loyal grand gander. Samuel A. 
Mehorter, newly elected head of the 
Blue Goose, is New Jersey state agent 
for the Home, with headquarters at New- 
ark. 

The feature of the closing session last 
Thursday was a model initiation staged 
by the Dakota Pond officers. 

Most Loyal Grand Gander L. H. 
Bridges of Chicago presided in spite of a 
sprained ankle sustained last Tuesday. 
His report showed that the grand nest 
has not suffered from the depression. It 
disclosed a financial condition so strong 
that a recommendation was submitted to 
the convention that a dividend of $4,300 
be declared payable in cash to the indi- 
vidual ponds at the rate of sixty-five 
cents per member based upon the June 
30 membership of the ponds. . He termed 
the financial report presented by Grand 
Wielder of the Goose Quill C. P. Helli- 
well of Milwaukee as “the best financial 
report ever read in a Blue Goose con- 
vention.” 

The report of the grand wielder of 
the goose quill showed a surplus of $8,000 
before the declaration of the proposed 
dividend. The membership stands at 
6,615, slightly reduced from last year, but 
leaving a “more substantial flock.” 

In the golf tournament low net was 
won by Paul Enck of Minneapolis with 
an 84-17-67; James D. Cherry, Outre- 
mont, Quebec, won the high gross with 
a score of 134. 


Phoenix of Hartford 
Group Reports Gains 


The Phoenix of Hartford and its as- 
sociated companies, the Connecticut and 
Equitable F. & M., in financial state- 
ments as of June 30 report premiums for 
the first half of the year totaling $6, 
845,299, an increase of more than 12%. 
The surplus of the companies increased 
$5,972,762 and the assets gained $4,971,882. 
The loss ratio was 39% and the expense 
ratio 52%. The Phoenix has assets of 
$37,168,825 and net surplus of $21,216,- 
656; the Connecticut assets of $18,787,236 
and surplus of $10,904,426 and the Equit- 
able Fire & Marine assets of $5,982,970 
and surplus of $3,807,162. 





JAMES J. HOEY’S MOTHER DIES 

Friends of James J. Hoey, member of 
Hoey & Ellison of New York and also 
Collector of Internal Revenue in New 
York, were grieved to learn that his 
mother, Mrs. Catherine Hoey, died last 
Friday at the family residence, 135 Cen- 
tral Park West. 
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Pygmy? 


Important contracts of 
indemnity should be bought 
up to a standard not down 
to a price. 


As an agent of strong 
stock Fire and Casualty 
companies, you can convince 
people that your expert 
services, the certain quality 
of the protection you sell - 
the prompt and equitable 
settlement to be expected 
from such companies in case 
of loss - more than offset any 
small saving to be secured, 
by accepting cut rate or 
assessment policies. 





The AMERICA FORE GROUP 
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Two Courses Offered 
For New York Brokers 


BY INSURANCE SOCIETY HERE 


Advanced Geusee of Tem Lectures Spon- 
sored by Professionalization Com- 
mittee of Brokers 





Two courses of lectures have been 
planned for insurance brokers under the 
auspices of the Insurance Society of New 
York. The first course will cover prac- 
tically the same ground treated during 
the last two years, but this year it will 
be more fitted to the advantage of be- 
ginners in the business. 

Herbert L. Jamison, president of Rich- 
ard L. Roberts, Inc., brokers, will be 
the lecturer during half the course, but 
F. R. Du Bois, William A. Loock, John 
E. Gossett, William Bernhard, Ray 
Smith, Joseph McGrath (Chief of the 
Rating Bureau, New York State Insur- 
ance Department) and F. S. Garrison are 
others who will cover their own special- 
ties during the series of twenty-one lec- 
tures. 

This course will endeavor to give the 
student a description of the business of 
insurance, its origin, historical develop- 
ment, present organization and scope; 
will present the fundamental principles 
underlying insurance of all types; will 
deal with the several types of insurance 
carriers; with all phases of the insurance 
transactions; with state supervision; and 
will consider the legal and practical po- 
sition of the broker and the most ef- 
fective methods of soliciting business. 


The New Course 


A more advanced course of ten lec- 
tures will be opened by the Insurance 
Society, sponsored by the professionali- 
zation committee of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
and designed to appeal to the leaders in 
the brokerage business. 

In this series, an effort will be made 
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to develop material and discussion that 
will help establish a professional rank- 
ing for qualified insurance brokers. 


A nominal charge has been made for 
the course in order to reimburse the In- 
surance Society for its expenses; $2.50 
will be charged members of the Society 
and $5 will be assessed the non-members. 
There will be no charge for the lecture 
to be delivered on December 6 by George 
S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, on the 
subject, “State Supervision and the In- 
surance Brokers,” but registrants in this 
course will be admitted by ticket on that 
evening prior to the general opening of 
the doors. 


In addition to the open lecture by Mr. 
Van Schaick, the following lectures will 
be given in the course: November 8, 
Floyd R. Du Bois, partner of Frank & 
Du Bois, will speak on “Scope of Brok- 
ers’ Service and Responsibility” ; Novem- 
ber 15, George P. Nichols, vice-president 
of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., “Ethics, 
Practice and Competition”; November 
22, A. V. Miller, chief accountant, New 
York Herald Tribune, “Insurance from 
the Client’s Viewpoint”; December 13 
and December 20, Herbert L. Jamison, 
president of Richard L. Roberts, Inc., 
“Production”; December 27, Clarence H. 
Brown, president of R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, Inc., “Office Routine Efficiency and 
Employe Training.” 


January 3, A. H. Witthohn, fire under- 
writer with the Federal Insurance Co., 
and B. W. Blakey, partner of the firm 
of Benedict & Benedict, “Brokers’ Rela- 
tions with Insurance Companies”; Janu- 
ary 10, Louis J. Wolff, member of the 
law firm of Morgan & Lockwood, “The 
Law and the Insurance Broker”; and the 
final lecture on January 17 by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance and 
commerce, Wharton College of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insur- 


ance, “The Professionalization of Insur- 
ance Brokers.” 

In addition to Mr. Du Bois, the profes- 
sionalization committee of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York is 
composed of C. L. Despard of Despard 
& Co., Inc.; H. E. Griswold of Goffe & 
Griswold; H. L. Jamison of Richard L. 
Roberts, Inc.; W. J. Mosenthal of H. 
Mosenthal & Son, Inc., and C. E. Cooper 
of Clarence E. Cooper, Inc. 

The series of lectures will be held in 
the meeting room of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Registra- 
tion may be made at the offices of the 
Insurance Society of New York, 100 Wil- 
liam Street, or at the office of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
90 John Street. 


GEORGE W. WETTYEN DIES 

George Washington Wettyen, veteran 
insurance agent and real estate broker of 
Cedar Grove, N. J., died at his home this 
week after a two years’ illness. He was 
born in 1874 and had been in business 
over forty years. He was an agent of 
the Hartford Fire since 1912 and also for 
the Phoenix Assurance for many years. 
He served as a volunteer fireman and 
was the first president of the Cedar 
Grove Exempt Firemen’s Association. 
Surviving are his widow, two sisters, a 
niece and a nephew. Funeral services 
were held yesterday afternoon with bu- 
rial in Mt. Hebron Cemetery. 


MAY MODIFY MARINE RULING 

Insurance Commissioner W. V. Knott 
of Florida has informed insurance com- 
panies and producers that the Depart- 
ment may modify the ruling adopting the 
nation-wide definition of marine under- 
writing powers. 


ON SOUTHERN CRUISE 
Edmund H. Woodward, special agent 
in New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the Republic of Texas, and 
Mrs. Woodward returned this week from 
a cruise to Guatemala on the S. S. Carillo 
of the United Fruit Co. 
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SIMPLIFIED AUTOMOBILE RATES AND PREMIUMS MANUAL 


A clear and concise book that is really simple and 


indispensable for quick reference. 


lision, Bodily Injury Liability and Property Dam- 


Fire, Theft, Col- 


manuals of the Fire and Casualty Associations. It 
will be available for the entire country and will 
contain about 64 pages. 
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‘Monk Extols Service 
Rendered by Insurance 


SPEAKS BEFORE’ BAR ASSN 





Former Massachusetts Commissione; 
Sure Country Will Continue to Have 
Adequate Fire Facilities 





Wesley E. Monk, former Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts and now 
general counsel for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, discussed fire insurance and 
its future in the course of a talk on 
insurance conditions which he made be- 
fore the meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Milwaukee this week. He 
believes that the fire companies now in 
business are sufficiently strong to con- 
tinue to provide American business with 
sound insurance protection. After dis- 
cussing investment and _ underwriting 
policies Mr. Monk continued: 

“Touching upon the stability of fire 
companies, it is true that during the de- 
pression general economic conditions 
have caused quite a few fire companies 
tc either liquidate or merge with other 
companies, but, as I am_ informed, the 
suffering of the general insuring public 
through the misfortunes of these compa- 
nies has been slight, the chief loss being 
to the stockholders. An important fac- 
tor in the companies’ soundness and sta- 
bility is the effect of their investment 
and underwriting experience on surplus. 
I have not the figures but I am informed 
that the fire companies show a reason- 
ably safe amount of surplus for each 
dollar of liability, although that amount 
has somewhat decreased since the begin- 
ning of the depression period. Altogeth- 
er, the fire companies have succeeded in 
weathering the storm and, in comparison 
with many other kinds of business, have 
shown admirable financial strength. 


Future of Fire Insurance 


“As to the future, here again we can 
only express an opinion which cannot 
be of much value. I may say, however, 
that it is inconceivable to me that the 
country can get along without adequate 
fire insurance facilities and these will be 
available somehow. 

“Living as we do in this country in 
concentrated areas, surrounded on all 
sides with combustible matter subject to 
a fire hazard, it is impossible that such 
a method of living can go on unless there 
can be obtained protection against that 
kazard by fire insurance. Without fire 
insurance available to indemnify man 
against his unforeseen loss by fire, he 
would not risk his savings to any large 
amount by investing them in combustible 
buildings, materials or merchandise. The 
whole credit system upon which business 
is based has for one of its most neces- 
sary foundation stones fire insurance. As 
said by a famous Chicago merchant: ‘It 
would be impossible to carry on business 
without insurance against loss by fire. 
It would so disturb the values of all 
property that it would materially inter- 
fere with the loaning of money. Credits 
which are of vast aid now would be al- 
most impossible. It would practically re- 
duce trade to a cash basis limit, the 
volume of business almost to stagnation.’ 

“All one has to do to realize the truth 
of that statement is to ask whether he 
would loan money on anything combus- 
tible as security unless he could have fire 
insurance to indemnify him against loss 
by fire. Surely fire insurance must and 
will go on to perform similar and even 
greater service if we are to maintain the 
slightest semblance of our present eco- 
nomic and business system.” 





ROYAL & L. & L. & G. CHANGES 
The directors of the Royal and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe announce 
the appointment as assistant London 
managers of both offices: H. G. Barraud, 
hitherto fire superintendent; D 
Keith, manager < oe Central London 
branch of the L. & G., and W. H. 
McKerrow, bert ta superintendent of 
the Royal in Liverpool. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


— 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINES 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 
$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


AVERAGE AGE 


OVER 66 YEARS 


OVER 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


Organized 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











MERIT CONFIDENCE 





> 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 


- 3 ‘THESE ARE 


Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 














Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I have on many occasions watched the 
“Fresh Air Fund” children from the 
“slums of New York,” being received at 
railroad stations in northern New York 
by good-hearted people who volunteered 
to take care of them. Recently at 
Massena, N. Y., I went to the railroad 
station to find our agent, Leslie B. Glad- 
ding, and his wife, who in their fine ideas 
about this matter had offered to take one 
of the children, and were waiting to have 
their “allotment” picked from the crowd 
of several hundred. The whole proce- 
dure shows how many really fine people 
there are in these up-state sections. But, 
I am also sorry to record the fact that I 
have heard from authentic local sources 
that it happens that some fairly well-to- 
do people in the big cities “smuggle in” 
their offspring in some way or other, and 
send their children away to get rid of 
them for a while free of expense and 
then go away on their own vacation, re- 
lieved of expense and responsibility. 

Our agent at Lowville told me of sev- 
eral cases like this, and lamented the 
fact that the hospitality offered by these 
fine people is so abused, like many other 
charities, and that goodheartedness is 
being exploited. As a contributor from 
time to time in this worthy cause, for 
small amounts to be sure, I feel that such 
cases should be fully investigated. 

* + * 
Beauty and the Beast 

For years a company of Syracuse 
dumped its spent salt ingredients into 
beautiful Onondaga Lake filling the 
southern end, then filling the banks 
alongside killing the vegetation on the 
shores for miles and likewise the fish. 
Fifty years ago, Onondaga Lake white- 
fish were a much sought delicacy in the 
New York markets. Besides this they 
destroyed a valuable asset to a growing 
city, viz.: a beautiful lake. What an 
asset as a park and playground! 

But commercial interests were so glad 
to get such a large industry to Syracuse 
that they were given carte blanche. It 
is just recently that citizens have be- 
come conscious of the recreational pos- 
sibilities of Onondaga Lake and have 
laid out a beautiful lake side park from 
the city to Liverpool, a distance of about 
five miles more or less, and have also 
put a stop to further desecration of the 
lake. 

The offending company has for years 
had a standing offer for anyone who 
could find a use for the accumulated 
waste, that in some localities near the 
plant and lake forms small hills. It comes 
out of the works as a liquid and after 
the liquid runs off into the lake what is 
left solidifies. It is calcium chloride, and 
since about two years a use has been 
found for it, that is laying the dust on 
roads, and is sold fer $1.25 per hundred 
pounds in metal drums. I saw it used 
for the first time last year on dirt roads 
in New Hampshire and it seems to be 
a success. No hich priced chemist dis- 
covered this use I am told but it was 
observed by the company that occasion- 
ally some citizens of humble appearance 
came to the accumulations (free to all) 
and carted some away after breaking it 
up and screening it, which led to the 
discovery that these hucksters were 
using it around their houses in their 
gardens or paths and selling it to neigh- 
bors. 


These foreigners 


so-called ignorant 


knew that this solution had salt in it 
and discovered a use for it right under 
the noses of the brainy business men! 
I do not know the above to be a fact 
but was told about it. Anyway, if so, it 
makes a good story. When again at 
Syracuse, I am going to check up on it. 


* * * 


Protecting Luggage 

Recently I noticed a very sensible cus- 
tom inaugurated at the Grand Central 
depot at New York. When the Pull- 
mans discharge passengers, everyone is 
expected to grab their right bag from 
the pile of luggage that has been brought 
out on the platform by the porters, but 
they don’t always do it. Now, when 
someone grabs the wrong bag _ inad- 
vertently, the moment the rightful owner 
notices his bag is gone, he tells a porter 
and the message “wrong bag” is relayed 
by the red caps in loud voices along the 
platform generally before the passengers 
have reached the exit, with the result 
that every passenger looks at his bag 
and the wrong bag is usually discovered. 
Very simple but very practical and 
efficient. 

e «4 *@ 


Haroun al Rashid 

I noticed recently in the Herald-Trib- 
une an article about clocks, but as usual 
there are historical inaccuracies. The 
writer of this article has a pretty thor- 
ough grasp of his subject, but wanders 
away from historical truth, when he says 
that in 807 A. D. Haroun al Rashid 
(which means Haroun the Just) King of 
Persia, presented to Charles the Great 
(Emperor of the Franks) what was per- 
haps the masterpiece of clocks. Robert 
B. Potter, the author, should have had 
someone tell him that Haroun al Rashid 
was the successor of the prophet Ma- 
hommet in the overlordship of the po- 
litical and religious empire of the Caliphs 
of the East, and that he was not merely 
overlord of Persia, a small part of his 
realm, but a territory embracing most of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, the north coast of 
Africa and part of Spain; also what was 
modern Turkey and modern Greece, pen- 
etrating almost to Vienna later on. 

It is due to the Caliphs and the Mo- 
hammedans that medieval Europe learn- 
ed the use of our present Arabic system 
of numerals, alerebra and the rudiments 
of chemistry. The ruins of the Alhambra 
in Spain testify to the culture of this 
once mighty and highly cultured people. 
Nevertheless they were called barbarians 
and infidels by the so-called early Chris- 
tian Europeans. They had the principle 
of insurance long before Europeans, 
through their knowledge of mathematics 
and law of averages. 
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NORTH AMERICA SHOWS GAINS 





Net Surplus Gained $9,546,838 in First 
Six Months of 1934 on Market 
Value Basis 

The semi-annual statement as of June 
30, 1934, of the Insurance Co. of North 
America shows total admitted assets of 


$81,068,965, compared with $79,908,310 as 
of December 31, 1933; in both instances 
these figures including the securities 
owned valued on the basis approved by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment (amortized values on amortizable 
bonds and “Convention” values on all 
other bonds and on stocks). 

Total liabilities were $29,901,491 which 
included: reserves for unpaid claims, $5,- 
835,657; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$20,203,382; reserve for deposits on per- 
petual risks, $880,851; reserve for taxes 
and other expenses, $1,484,415; reserve 
for dividend payable July 16, 1934, $1,- 
200,000; unearned reinsurance in non- 
admitted companies, $145,274; and rein- 
surance recoverable in non-admitted 
companies, $151,911. 

Surplus to policyholders at June 30, 
was $51,167,473, compared with $49,911,- 
371 as at December 31, 1933, the latter 
figure including the contingency reserve 
voluntarily set up by the company and 
representing the difference between the 
total value of the securities owned valued 


on the basis approved by the New York" 


State Insurance Department and the total 
value thereof valued at actual market 
prices as of December 31, 1933. 

If actual market values as of June 30 
were used in valuing all stocks and bonds 
held by the company at that date, the 
total admitted assets would show as $&,- 
616,489 and the surplus to policyholders 
would show as $54,714,997, the total value 
of the securities owned, priced at June 
30, 1934, market prices, being $3,547,524 
greater than the total value thereof 
priced on the basis approved by the New 
York State Insurance Department. The 
surplus to policyholders at December 31 
1933, determined on the same basis (in- 
cluding securities owned valued at actual 
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FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
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Western Department 
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hicago 
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Pacific Department 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock a e 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends a 
Reserve for Contingencies (Special) 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders. . 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


. .$39,924,452.58 


Saticigt ae ati aa a cea aa e 5,000,000. 

14,302,959.18 
1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 


ie eke 1,700,000.00 
.... 11,867,764.77 


$39,924,452.58 
Te $16,867,764.77 











market values as of December 31, 1933) 
was $45,168,159. Thus, on the basis of 
actual market value for the securities 
owned, the company’s surplus to policy- 
holders increased from $45,168,159 as at 
December 31, 1933, to $54,714,997 at June 
30, 1934, or $9,546,838. 





Local Agents Must Keep 
Records of All Policies 


Local agents in New Hampshire must 
keep a record of coverage of all policies, 
at least a daily report, under the terms 
of the recent ruling by Insurance Com- 
missioner John E. Sullivan forbidding 
the countersigning of policies by other 
than local agents, according to Robert 
H. Davis of North Conway, secretary- 
treasurer of the New Hampshire Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. 

In a current bulletin to members of 
the association dealing with the com- 
missioner’s ruling Mr. Davis points out 
that paragraph 1 of the ruling states 
that there shall be in the agent’s office 
“a systematic accounting arrangement 
whereby a record shall be maintained 
of all policies whether signed or coun- 
tersigned by a resident agent.” 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 


Fire losses in Canada for the week 
which ended with August 22 have been 
estimated by the Monetary Times at 
$353,300, which compared with $442,50 
during the week immediately preceding 
and $313,350 during the corresponding 
period of last year. Fire losses in the 
Dominion since January 1 up to and in- 
cluding August 22 have been estimated 
at $10,657,550, as compared with $13,008- 
200 for the corresponding period of 2 
year ago. 





WESTERN BUREAU MEETING 


The semi-annual meeting of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, Inc., will be held 
October 23-25 at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club at Rye, N. Y. 
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Presents Analysis of Appraisal 
Clause of Standard Fire Policy 


Lionel P. Kristeller of Newark Speaks Before Bar Association 
on Suits of Assured, Setting Aside Invalid Awards and 
Seeking Second Appraisal 


An analysis of the appraisal clause of 
the standard fire insurance policy was 
presented to the American Bar Associa- 
tion at its meeting this week in Milwau- 
kee by Lionel P. Kristeller of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Kristeller is a well-known 
lawyer, a director of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds group and secretary of the Essex 
County Bar Association. In discussing 
the appraisal clause he considers three 
majors problems, as follows: an appraisal 
having been completed should a suit by 
the assured be based on the policy or 
on the award; what is the proper pro- 
cedure to pursue in setting aside an in- 
yalid award, and when an award is set 
aside may either of the parties demand 
another appraisal or is the force of the 
appraisal clause entirely spent with the 
making of one award even though in- 
valid ? 

In answering these three questions Mr. 
Kristeller said in part: 

I. An appraisal having been completed 
pursuant to the policy, should a suit by 
the assured be based on the policy or on 
the award? 

In those cases where an appraisal has 
been completed, the courts are not at all 
uniform as to what its effect should be. 
Some courts have held that the right of 
action on the policy is merged in the 
award of the appraisers; and that any 
action, brought after such an award has 
been made, is based on the award itself. 
The preponderance of judicial author- 
ity, however, is to the effect that even 
after an award has been properly made, 
- action must be brought on the pol- 

the appraisers’ award being merely 
alee of the damages suffered. The 
decisions of a third group of courts leaves 
one helpless as to whether the suit should 
be brought on the policy or on the award. 
Majority Rule Logical 

A clear understanding of the nature 
of an appraisers’ award at once demon- 
strates that the majority rule is the more 
logical and salutary. The difficulty in 
approaching the problem is usually caused 
by a failure to grasp the essential dif- 
lerence between an arbitration and an 
appraisal. The former decides not only 


the damages due on a claim but also 
the liabilities of the parties. This type 
ot} award lacks only the dignity of a 
judicial pronouncement to make it the 


equivalent of a judgment. Manifestly, 
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therefore, it is entirely proper that the 
original claim, settled by arbitration, 
should be merged into the award. An 
appraisal, on the other hand, is nothing 
but the process of liquidating damages; 
whether or not liability exists is a ques- 
tion for determination by the courts. It 
would be most fatuous to allow a suit on 
the appraisers’ award, since the apprais- 
ers did not investigate or adjudicate 
the question of liability. Liability is 
predicated upon the policy and the award 
is indicative only of the extent of the 
liability. 

The Michigan Legislature, in an at- 
tempt to give a maximum effect to the 
appraisal clause, enacted a statute which 
the courts of that state in Innis v. Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Co., 218 Mich. 253, 
187 N.W. 268, interpreted as requiring 
suit to be brought on the award rather 
than on the policy. It is submitted that 
this praiseworthy—though mistaken—ef- 
fort places too much emphasis on the 
appraisal clause in disregard of the real 
distinction between it and an arbitrators’ 
award. 

The courts are in hopeless conflict as 
to the effect of the award when intro- 
duced into evidence during a suit on the 
policy. It would seem that the appraisers’ 
award should have the same effect as 
the verdict of a jury on the subject of 
damages. The award therefor, when put 
in evidence, should be conclusive and 
binding upon both parties as to the 
amount of damages due the plaintiff; and 
no evidences should be admitted to in- 
crease or decrease the sum arrived at by 
the appraisers. If evidence to change 
the sum agreed upon is allowed, it would 
have the effect of nullifying the value of 
the appraisal clause. This provision in 
the policy would then become a burden- 
some expense; for, complete evidence of 
damages would have to be produced 
twice—once before the appraisers, and 
once again before the trial court. Un- 
less the appraisers’ award is conclusive 
on the point of damages, it amounts to 
nothing more than opinion evidence (the- 
oretically incompetent) and the purpose 
of including the clause in the policy is 
thus entirely vitiated. In Young v. Penna. 
Fire Insurance Co., 269 Mo. 1, 187 S.W. 
856, the appraisers’ award was recognized 
as being a binding liquidation of dam- 
ages, ¥) 

However, the award should be open to 
impeachment in the same manner as a 
jury verdict; and all courts will set aside 
an award upon proof of fraud, bias, prej- 


udice, incompetency or corruption. Dean 
Wigmore in his learned treatise on evi- 
dence states that most of the courts 


carry the analogy of the jury verdict 
and the appraisers’ award to the extent 
that they hold that the appraisers them- 
selves should not be heard to impeach 
themselves or their finding. I am forced 
to differ from these cases as this seems 
to me to be giving the appraisers’ award 
too much dignity. There is no reason 
for protecting appraisers against self- 
impeachment as they serve voluntarily 
rather than under compulsion as jurors 
are required to do. Jurors render a pub- 
lic service; and so, a juror’s immunity 
may possibly be justified on that ground. 
But in the last analysis, appraisers are 
really paid employes of the interested 
parties. No public policy is served by 
conferring upon them immunity from tes- 
tifying to their own or to their confreres’ 
misconduct. The doctrine of jurors’ im- 
munity, although sanctified by Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, is nevertheless on a very 
weak ground, both in logic and even 
public policy. We should, therefore, 
guard against any unwarranted extension 
of this doctrine. 
Invalid Awards 


II. What is the proper procedure to 
pursue in setting aside an invalid award? 

Assuming that there is a valid reason 
for setting aside the award, what is the 
proper procedure to follow in having it 
set aside? Here again we find the courts 
in conflict; but, it seems to me, there 
is only one logical course to pursue. 

The alternatives offered are: (a) To 
apply to equity and have the award set 
aside; or, (b) to wait until the award 
is offered in a suit on the policy and then 
object to its admission as evidence. Cases 
can be found supporting each of these 
two methods, and some courts give the 
aggrieved party his choice. This last 
view is taken in Georgia, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island and Washington. 

Equitable relief, when granted, is based 
on the theory that the same reasons 
which impel equity to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of a fraudulently obtained judgment 
likewise lead equity to vacate an award 
fraudulently obtained. I most emphatic- 
ally dissent from this theory, for the rea- 
sons underlying the restraint against the 
judgments have no application to the case 
of an appraisers’ award. 

When an unsatisfied judgment hangs 
over a man, even though the judgment 
has been fraudulently obtained, it can be 


the basis of legal execution; and although’ 


the judgment debtor can retrieve his 
property by proving the judgment to 
have been fraudulently entered, still he 
has been put to a great deal of incon- 
venience and expense coupled with a pos- 
sible impairment of credit. Thus we have 
a case where equity should exercise its 
quia timet jurisdiction and prevent a 
judgment creditor from making uncon- 
scionable use of his judgment. But an 
appraiser’ s award give s neither party any 
rights against or in the property of the 
other until after a judgment has been 
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obtained. The only possible use that can 
be made of the award is to introduce 
it as evidence of damages. No property 
can be suddenly levied upon; the credit 
of the other is not embarrassed by the 
existence of an unsatisfied judgment; and 
there is thus eliminated the danger which 
calls for equitable intervention. 

The aggrieved party has ample notice 
of the only use that can be made of the 
award and he can prevent its introduc- 
tion in evidence and thus forestall any 
possible harm from the award. 

May Second Appraisal Be Had? 


III. When an award is set aside 
(through no fault or misconduct ecither 
of the insurer or insured), may either 
of the parties demand another appraisal; 
or is the force of the appraisal clause 
entirely spent with the making of one 
award even though invalid ? 

Not only are a great many courts 
somewhat slow in grasping the essential 
characteristics of the appraisal clause and 
in applying them, but for some reason 
or other many courts have evinced a 
hostile attitude toward the clause. This 
hostility is about the only basis I can 
find which can explain the decisions of 
those courts which hold that when the 
first appraisal is set aside through no 
fault of either party, there need be no 
other appraisal, but a suit on the policy 
can be instituted at once and the ques- 
tion of damages left entirely and solely 
to the jury. This view represents that 
of the majority of our courts led by the 
potent influence of the Federal Circuit 
Courts of Appeal; yet, there is a small 
but vociferous minority crying aloud in 
the wilderness for a rational construc- 
tion of the clause—an interpretation 
which will give effect to the real intent 
of the parties. 

I have no quarrel with those decisions 
which hold that where one appraisal fails 
because of the misconduct of one of the 
parties, or of his agent, that party is 
estopped from demanding a second ap- 
praisal. But that case presents an en- 
tirely different problem from those cases 
where the appraisal fails through the 
fault of neither party. There can be no 
estoppel worked out where both parties 
are blameless unless there has been an 
unjustified change of position; and in 
view of the practically uniform holdings 
that an attempt at appraisal stays the 
running of the limitations period within 
which suit on the policy must be brought 
by the assured, it is extremely difficult 
to conceive of a case where such a 
change of position could occur under this 
factual situation. The parties agreed 
that the question of damages, in case 
they themselves disagreed, was to be de- 
termined by appraisers; the policy says 
nothing which can be construed as vitiat- 
ing the appraisal clause after one honest 
attempt and it seems to me that the 
courts are rewriting the contract of the 


parties when they give the clause such 
an interpretation. 
\s matters now stand, if the insured 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Urges More Regulation 
By State Departments 


CLYDE B. SMITH GIVES VIEWS 





Prominent Agent Feels Self-Regulation 
Cannot Be Achieved Successfully; 
Too Many Won’t Co-operate 


Further state regulation and supervi- 
sion is essential to remove existing un- 
fair practices in the insurance business 


in the opinion of Clyde B. Smith of 
Lansing, Mich., former president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Speaking last Friday before the 


annual meeting of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation at St. Cloud, Minn., Mr. Smith 
discussed at length possible self-regula- 
tion of the business and reached the con- 
clusion that there are too many con- 
flicting and non-co-operating interests to 
make self-regulation effective. As the 
N.R.A. has ruled against any competitive 
practice codes for insurance, the only 
channel left open to agents, Mr. Smith 
said, is to appeal to the state legisla- 
ture and state insurance departments for 
relief. 

Declaring that he has never believed 
in governmental interference in private 
business Mr. Smith nevertheless feels 
that unless aid is sought from the states 
now the regular companies and regular 
agents will gradually be pushed out of 
the picture. In his address Mr. Smith 
said in part: 

“Along with many others who have 
been active in National Association af- 
fairs, I have always believed in confer- 
ence and co-operation. However, to co- 
operate successfully all companies and 
all agents must be in the mood and agree 
that what is best for the business as a 
whole is best for the individual. This 
is something devoutly to be wished for 
but is it possible of attainment? A fair 
question but hard to answer _ intelli- 
gently. It seems hardly right that 90% 
of the companies and agents should be 
penalized through the misdeeds of the 
other 10%. That is just about the pro- 
portion unwilling to play the game, but 
those few certainly cause the majority 
a whole lot of trouble. 

“I say to you frankly that, in my opin- 
ion, few companies have cheated unless 
asked to do so by some producer who 
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was either too lazy or lacked the ability 
to initiate business for himself, but 
seemed to prefer the easier method of 
taking an expiration and through sharp 
practice switch the line to himself only 
to have some other buccaneer follow 
along a short time after and go one step 
further, and once more the assured has 
lost a little more confidence in the one 
business that should be above suspicion. 


Self-Control Now Seems Impossible 

“What are the net results? For every 
line gained one has been lost and the 
producers are where they started except 
that rates and, of course commissions, 
are lower and the business has been 
mired up some more. I repeat that self- 
regulation cannot and never will be ef- 
fective until 100% co-operation can be 
secured. At this moment this seems an 
impossibility. 

“Speaking of lack of ability and initia- 
tive, I often wonder how many agents 
are willing to let the high-powered rep- 
resentatives of some of these big branch 
office companies contact their assureds 
either on renewals or for additional lines. 
Has it not occurred to you that all pos- 
sible contacts and inspections are made 
by these companies until there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the agent or com- 
pany controls and possibly owns the 
business? This thought is worthy the 
consideration of every worthwhile agent 
in the country. It is easy to send or take 
the company man to call on your clients 
but there may come a time when you 
and that particular company will come to 
the parting of the ways and when that 
time comes I advise you to be sure that 
you, not the company, control the busi- 
ness. 

“It may seem very fine of this man to 
help you put some of the business of 
your competitor on your books but do 
not overlook the fact that if he thinks 
that same competitor can give him more 
business he will be out of your office in 
twenty-four hours attempting to take 
that same business from you. The greed 
of a few of the companies for business 
is something to be wondered at and I 
say this in all seriousness. 

“To get back to bad practice and how 
it is to be ended; we all know these bad 
conditions exist. Are we going to do 
anything about it? I was one of those 
who believed in either self-regulation or 
a code. I was convinced that self-con- 
trol was out of the question due to those 


companies outside which never have and 
never will do anything but take rates 
and forms worked out through the regu- 
lar companies and agents and then sim- 
ply cut them enough to get the business. 
They have been to no expense and little 
trouble. Possibly, they were furnished 
the rates by some producer who has se- 
cured them from organization companies. 
Admires Home’s Action 

“Again we find some companies in the 
fold in some territories and without in 
others. I certainly admire the Home of 
New York for the stand it has taken in 
resigning from the National Board. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain its 
only reason is its insistence that every 
member of the organization shall be reg- 
ular everywhere and in everything or out- 
side altogether. We can all appreciate 
the consideration that must have been 
given the matter before that company 
could bring itself to the point of resign- 
ing from an organization it had helped 
to create so many years ago. Possibly, 
eventually this action may not have been 
without results. 

“Feeling that self-control was out of 
the question at the present time, I was 
in favor of a code, not because I be- 
lieve in governmental interference in 
business but because it seemed the only 
way to put an end to the abuses that 
were slowly but surely undermining this 
business of insurance. 

“Now what are we going to do about 
it? In my personal opinion, and I am 
solely responsible for the ideas I am 
about to express, there is but one solu- 
tion and that is state regulation and state 
supervision. Possibly, this may seem too 
radical but after very careful consider- 
ation I am convinced that the agents are 
the ones who are responsible to their 
people and for that reason they owe 
those clients the benefit of laws that will 
guarantee to them that their losses will 
be paid in full and that there will be no 
undue loading of rates for expenses, or 
for profits but that the rates will be fair 
—fair to the buyer and fair to the car- 
rying company. 

Wants Strong State Rating Law 

“I would enact among others a state 
rating law that would compel every car- 
rier to get the same rate for the same 
protection. There would be no deviation 
permitted; deviation is unsound and in- 
Gefensible. Either a rate is correct or 
it is not, and by no stretch of the imagi- 
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nation can it be both. Mutuals and re. 
ciprocals would be compelled to write , 
strictly mutual policy; there would be go 
limit to the assessment feature and they 
would refund their earnings, if, any 
when, if and as earned. There would fy 
few returns on some classes at least 
Earnings would have to be real and no 
bookkeeping gestures. 

“I honestly believe that the higher 
class of mutuals and reciprocals would 
welcome laws of this type. These lays 
would have to have the honest and sip. 
cere supervision of the state. The rates 
would be made by rating bureaus within 
the states. All daily reports would go 
through a stamping office. Compensation 
risks would be audited by representatives 
of this bureau and there would be no 
cheating on classifications. Each bureay 
would be sufficiently manned to enable 
it to check the records of any carrier 
suspected of being off color. These men 
would know where to look and after 
the first year or so there would be little 
inclination to try any short cuts.” 





Appraisal Clause 
(Continued from Page 25) 


uses the slightest bit of subtlety, he can 
bring about some misconduct of an ap- 
praiser to invalidate an appraisal and 
yet leave no evidence available to con- 
nect him with the failure of the attempt 
to appraise. Under these circumstances 
in the majority of jurisdictions in the 
United States, the appraisal clause js 
nullified to all practical intents and pur- 
poses; and the insurer is left to the 
tender mercies of a jury who take every 
opportunity to redistribute the wealth 
of the nation when they find an insur- 
ance company defendant in an action. 





New Agent for Lumbermen’s 

The New York City agency of the 
Lumbermen’s has been transferred from 
Wallace Reid & Co., Inc., to the Wil- 
liam Goodman Agency, Inc., where it 
takes the place of the Victory, which 
was recently merged with the Reliance. 
The Reid agency, one of the best known 
in the city, still has six fire companies 
and ample facilities. 


C. R. PAGE’S SON HONORED 


Charles Page, son of Charles R. Page, 
vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the San _ Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the young- 
est man ever to hold this post, being 
only 31 years of age. He has resigned 
as resident manager of the metropolitan 
department of the Hartford. Mr. Page’s 
father was manager of the Fireman's 
Fund marine department in New York 
City before being transferred to the 
West Coast as vice-president. 





FEDERAL HAS FINE REPORT 

The Federal of New Jersey, man- 
aged by Chubb & Son, reports assets 
of $16,998,823 as of June 30, a gain of 
$850,000. Capital is $2,000,000 and net 
surplus $10,701,086, an increase of $1,- 
612,325. More than $12,600,000 of the 
company’s funds are invested in bonds 
and preferred and guaranteed stocks. 
The reserve for unearned premiums 1s 
$1,560,751. Total surplus amounts to $12, 
701,086, compared with liabilities of only 
$4,297,737 as of June 30. 


N. J. SPECIALS MEET OCT. 1 


The New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation has decided not to hold a Sep- 
tember meeting due to the large number 
of other meetings scheduled. The asso- 
ciation will begin the season’s activities 
on Monday, October 1, with a luncheon 
meeting at the Newark Athletic Club in 
Newark. 


TRAVELERS FIRE FIGURES 


The unearned premium income of the 
Travelers Fire gained $534,264 to $10- 
024,576 the first six months of this yeat- 
Total income for the period was $5,539, 
768 with disbursements $4,951,040. Sur- 
plus increase was $223,498 to $2,165,402. 
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Supports Sprinkler 
Protection for Ships 


VALUABLE AS FI FIRE CONTROL 





Plea Addressed to Marine Underwriters 
To Encourage Sprinklers by 
Rate Credits 





A strong plea for greater recognition 
of the usefulness of automatic sprinkler 
systems in controlling fires on ocean- 
going ships is made by a writer, identi- 
fying himself as “F. D.,” in the current 
issue of the Journal of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers, published in Lon- 
don. The author feels that marine un- 
derwriters are not taking a sufficient 
interest in sprinkler systems, even though 
the marine markets have suffered numer- 
ous heavy losses in the last few years 
through ship fires. He urges the adop- 
tion of credits in rates for the instalation 
of sprinkler systems on vessels just as 
fire underwriters do on land risks. 

Several of the newer ocean liners are 
being equipped with sprinkler systems 
and it seems more than possible that this 
means of fire protection will be received 
with more favor as time passes. “F. D.,” 
in directing his appeal to underwriters, 
says in part: 

Underwriters’ Attitude 


It would seem obvious that such a de- 

vice installed in our large passenger car- 
rying boats must materially reduce the 
risk of loss by fire, but, strangely enough, 
this suggested protection does not ap- 
pear to impress underwriters in the ma- 
rine market or shipping interests gen- 
erally, there being a certain amount of 
scepticism as to the adaptability of the 
system to the purpose in mind. Gener- 
ally speaking, the underwriter’s attitude 
is that it is his province to assess haz- 
ards as they are and not to control them, 
and that if the rate at which risks are 
written is found to be insufficient to 
show him a reasonable profit, this rate 
must be increased until the necessary 
profit making level is reached and that 
it is no part of his business to suggest 
or in any way father improvements in 
the risk. This attitude is practically a 
reflection of that which was adopted in 
the non-marine market when sprinklers 
were in their infancy. 
_ To-day we are so accustomed to the 
installation of sprinklers in certain class- 
es of risk that we are apt to forget that 
they are practically an innovation, having 
only about fifty years’ record of service 
in this country. Their general efficiency 
over that period, however, has been so 
great and has so reduced fire waste that 
in these days companies are always will- 
ing to encourage their installation by the 
granting of substantial discounts off the 
fire premiums. Alternatively, in certain 
classes of risk, it is now practically im- 
possible to obtain insurance unless 
sprinklers are installed, as for instance, 
cotton mills and corn mills. 

It is to be hoped that marine under- 
writers and naval architects will encour- 
age the installation of this form of pro- 
tection in passenger carrying vessels, as, 
in “ writer's opinion, the launching of 
the S. S. “Princess Maud” was simply 
the first stage in an inevitable march and, 
ultimately, the demand by the traveling 
public for adequate protection from the 
tisk of fire will mean that practically 
every line will have to adopt sprinkler 
Protection and not a passenger carrying 
vessel which is not so protected will be 
comparatively as out of date and behind 
the times as an hotel in which running 
water is not installed in the bedrooms. 

Frequent comparison by landsmen 
when discussing the larger type of pas- 
Senger vessel is to refer to them as float- 
ing hotels, but in many ways they rep- 
Tesent more the appearance of a floating 
arcade, the inherent fire risk of which 
is so well known to underwriters as to 


need no enlargement, and it would seem 

advisable that any steps which can be 

taken to reduce this fire risk should be 

thoroughly considered and encouraged. 
Rules 

At the present moment there are no 
rules drawn up for the protection of 
vessels by sprinklers and it is left more 
or less to the discretion of the owners 
as to which portions are to be protected. 
This is definitely a weakness which I 
suggest it is in the underwriters’ hands 
to alter and in regard to which it would 
be to their advantage to take immediate 
steps. 

It is scarcely practical to try to apply 
to vessels the same standard of protec- 
tion as is called for under the rules for 
shore risks, nor is it considered that 
quite such complete protection is neces- 
sary, but it does seem advisable that 
some standardized form of installation 
should be laid down, particularly in re- 
gard to the number of heads which may 
be led through varying sizes of piping 
and the minimum pressures which must 
be available, quite apart from regula- 
tions as to which portions, if any, of the 
vessel can be excluded from this form of 
protection. Further, it is essential that 
some supervision of installations be car- 
ried out after the vessel has commenced 
her voyages and this, it is suggested, 
would apply more particularly to vessels 
run under foreign flags. British ships 
are traditionally efficiently manned and 
effectively disciplined and the probability 
is that an instalation on a boat under the 
British flag would be well maintained, 
but the same standard of maintenance 
would not necessarily be observed on 
vessels where there is an inclination to 
slackness in discipline. 

In the present circumstances, the 
sprinklers become operative practically 
immediately the vessel is launched so 
that she is under protection during the 
fitting out period, which, without doubt, 
can be considered as one of the most 
hazardous of her life, as there is at that 
time a good deal of wood working, paint- 
ing and other hazardous processes car- 
ried out on board, and the riveters and 
welders have not necessarily entirely 
finished their part of the work. 

Maintenance 


Experience with shore risks has proved 
that efficient maintenance of sprinkler 
instalations is not always observed and 
that some regular check on the owners 
of premises which are sprinkler protected 
is necessary in order to see that the 
object of the instalation is not being de- 
feated and regular inspections by quali- 
fied surveyors are now a_ recognized 
practice with most of the offices. 

A sprinkler head can, under proper 
maintenance, be aptly described as a 
watchman who never sleeps, but a 
sprinkler head with the sensitive parts 
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insulated with whitewash, paint or even 
by an accumulation of dirt, is more anal- 
agous to a watchman who has been well 
and truly drugged. 

Apportionment of Premium 


It is suggested that in order to meet 
the situation which is likely to arise, 
underwriters should, in the first instance, 
apportion a definite part of their insur- 
ance rate to apply to the fire risk only 
and allow a certain percentage of this as 
rebate on vessels where sprinklers are 
installed. It has been proved so con- 
clusively in the non-marine market that 
it is a better proposition to have a good 
risk at a low rate than a poor risk at a 
high rate, that an allowance of this na- 
ture would, in the long run, be of the 
greatest benefit to the underwriters. 
Where such an allowance is contem- 
plated, however, the underwriters should 
satisfy themselves that the instalation is 
put in in accordance with their require- 
ments, and this they can only do by 
formulating rules which are to be ob- 
served by the instaling engineers. Un- 
less some movement on these lines is 
made by the underwriters. It is quite 
probable that regulations of such a char- 
acter may be formulated by the Board 
of Trade. This would be a matter for 
great regret. 


It is not suggested that hard and fast 
rules can be drawn up immediately and 
probably a certain amount of elasticity 
will be essential, but there can be no 
doubt that a little encouragement from 
underwriters by way of rebate in pre- 
mium would materially increase the num- 
ber of instalations likely to be erected 
and in the long run the loss of premium 
would be more than compensated by 


reduction in loss ratio. That the time 
will come that this will have to be dorte 
is beyond dispute. Sprinklers are gen- 
erally agreed to be the best form of pro- 
tection available for fire risks. 

They can be suitably adapted for the 
protection of passenger carrying vessels, 
and British shipbuilders will have to rec- 
ognize the fact. Sprinklers are already 
under consideration for vessels in course 
of erection at continental yards and we 
cannot afford to be behind our competi- 
tors in anything calculated to make ves- 
sels safer for the general public. The 
British shipbuilder must do his share and 
the British underwriters, upon whom in- 
cidentally the bulk of the serious pas- 
senger vessel losses have fallen, will have 
to do theirs. 


ARGENTINE BUSINESS 


Sixteen foreign insurance companies 
wrote marine business in Argentina last 
year. Two of them were German, one 
French, two American and eleven Brit- 
ish. The net premiums (deducting can- 
celations and reinsurance) amounted to 
1,295,250 pesos. Nearly all companies 
show a profit. 


NEW DRY DOCK IN EUROPE 


Construction of the largest dry dock 
in Europe has just begun. It will be 
built by the Italian government in Na- 
ples, which will become the chief passen- 
ger harbor of that country. Its length 
will be 341 meters, width 40 to 60 meters 
and depth 13 meters. The cost is set at 
51,000,000 lire: At present the largest 
European dry dock is at Liverpool and 
its length is 320 meters. The construc- 
tion of the new dock will take five years. 











New Cocos Expedition Seeks To 
Insure Treasure for $125,000,000 


So certain of success are the organ- 
izers of the latest expedition to be fitted 
out to search for hidden treasure on the 
famous Cocos Islands, 500 miles distant 
from Panama, that they are seeking to 
teke out insurance on their potential 
treasure trove up to the value of £25,- 
000,000. 

This expedition, which follows a recent 
unsuccessful one led by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, famous automobile racer, is 
being financed by a limited company— 
Treasure Recovery, Ltd.—and it is sail- 
ing from England almost immediately in 
a 600-ton twin-screw yacht, Queen of 
Scots, which is owned by A. J. Drexel, 
Jr. The expedition is commanded by 
Colonel J. E. Leckie, a Canadian explorer, 
and Commander F. A. Worsley, R.N., a 
member of the last Shackleton Expedi- 
tion to the South Pole. 

Legends have been current for genera- 
tions of untold treasure hidden or lost 
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in Cocos Island by pirates and Spaniards 
returning from South America. Many 
expeditions have sought to recover the 
hidden wealth, but without success. 

The immense sums for which the pres- 
ent expedition is attempting to insure 
its anticipated findings affords an indica- 
tion of its optimism. It is meeting, how- 
ever, with the greatest difficulty in plac- 
ing insurance to the value desired—in- 
deed, for any sum remotely approximat- 
ing that figure. 

The cover which Lloyd’s underwriters 
are being asked to accept is for insurance 
up to £25,000,000 on gold and/or silver for 
the return voyage from Cocos Islands to 
the United Kingdom, and/or the Conti- 
nent. It is utterly inconceivable that the 
insurance market could place such a co- 
lossal cover on a 600-ton yacht. Even 
if the market could entertain the pro- 
posal, the amount of premium would 
probably be prohibitive. 

The rate of premium quoted for the 
treasure is 7s. 6d. per £100-(%%) if the 
journey is made in the Summer, and 10s 
per £100 (%4%) if the journey is in Win- 
ter. It is doubtful, however, if more than 
£1,500,000 could be placed before this rate 
would rise sharply. Assuming that the 
expedition is successful in its quest, it 
will no doubt find that the cheapest 
means of transporting the gold will be by 
instalment of £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 per 
voyage. 

It is stated that the expedition will 
seek the treasure with the latest scien 
tific metal-divining instruments. A sea- 
plane is also being taken to survey the 
islands from the air, the wings and body 
being stowed on the yacht’s deck 





INSURANCE IN PORTUGAL 

The Ministry of Finance in Portugal 
has issued a decree under which the con- 
trolling share capital of national compa- 
nies must be in the hands of nationals 
Foreigners or persons who are natural- 
ized less than five years are barred from 
holding a majority in the board or from 
occupying certain official positions. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Mortgage Report May 
Be G.O.P. Political Issue 


AWAIT G. W. ALGER’S FINDINGS 











“Sit Tight” Attitude of Sup’t Van Schaick 
in 1931 Seen Justified by News- 
paper Staff Writer 





Interest in the guaranteed mortgage 
situation this week centered around the 
forthcoming Moreland Act report to 
Governor Lehinan and the recommenda- 
tions of George W. Alger, commissioner, 
contained therein which may be used by 
Republicans of the state as a chief cam- 
paign issue. Of special interest is what 
Commissioner Alger will have to say con- 
cerning Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick and his adminis- 
tration of rehabilitation proceedings in 
the eigltteen mortgage companies under 
his wing. 

In a thoughtful article this week Fred- 
erick Woltman, staff writer of the New 
York World-Telegram, said in part on 
the situation: 

“The Moreland testimony itself is clear. 
It shows that, whatever the shortcom- 
ings of Mr. Van Schaick’s supervision 
of the mortgage companies, responsibility 
for the present plight of the certificate 
holders cannot be laid at the door of a 
single superintendent or a single political 
administration. 

“‘State supervision,’ which was capi- 
talized so extensively by the companies 
themselves, collapsed years before Mr. 
Van Schaick took them over in August, 
1933. Recommendations and reports of 
examiners were rarely acted upon. In- 
numerable violations of the insurance 
law, each a misdemeanor, went unpun- 
ished and uncorrected.* * * 

Took Office Too Late 


“Mr. Van Schaick took office in March, 
1931, far too late to repair the damage 
already done, it is generally felt. Select- 
ed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor, because of his administrative abil- 
ity, Mr. Van Schaick had no personal 
knowledge of insurance matters. 

“We have enough experts in the De- 
partment,’ he testified that Mr. Roosevelt 
told him with a wave of the hand. When 
he got to the Department, the experts 
had either died or resigned. His staff 
was wholly inadequate. Even a super- 
ficial examination of the companies was 
inconceivable. 

“The Legislature turned down strenu- 
ous efforts to obtain larger appropria- 
tions for examiners. 

“Meanwhile, a problem confronted him 
vastly more important than that raised 
by the title companies—namely, the pre- 
carious condition of some insurance com- 
panies of the state of New York, which 
were the bulwark of the insurance busi- 
ness of the United States. That took 
most of his time during the impending 
crisis. 

“Don’t Rock Boat,” Was Cautioned 


“The country’s financial structure was 
tottering. To close or discipline a single 
company, financial circles warned, would 
threaten the whole structure. And it 
would jeopardize the insurance compa- 
nies and savings banks which were load- 
ed with the companies’ guaranteed mort- 
gages and certificates. 

“The National Credit Corp., the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and the Realty 
Stabilization Corp. in turn made strenu- 
ous efforts to save the companies by 
pouring loans into them. 

“The Republican administration under 
President Hoover was warning everyone 
not to rock the boat. ‘The depression 
will be over tomorrow,’ they said, and 
the governmental agencies and financial 
institutions of the nation were run on 
that theory. 

“Convention valuations’ were set by 
State imsurance commissioners for ap- 


praising the values of securities held by 
financial institutions, based on their av- 
erage value over a period of years instead 
of their market value. They were ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department; 
their application to the mortgage compa- 
nies by Mr. Van Schaick was sanctioned 
by Governor Roosevelt. 
“Fictitious” Standard 


“In retrospect, this standard as applied 
to the guaranteed mortgages appears 
purely fictitious and misleading when 
viewed through the Moreland records. 

“Along with virtually all the govern- 
ment and financial leaders in the nation, 
Mr. Van Schaick chose the cautious 
course—to sit tight, not rock the boat 
and drift with the current. 


Praise for Van Schaick 


“Without exception, Mr. Van Schaick’s 
critics concede him to be a scrupulously 
honest public official. His supervision 
of the companies during the past year has 
received high praise from some who ap- 
preciate the magnitude of his task. Oth- 
ers, to be sure, have criticized it. 

“A comprehensive report, based on the 
facts developed in the Moreland hear- 
ings, could hardly fail to place responsi- 
bility on a great many shoulders. For- 
mer superintendents may have failed to 
set up proper supervision. 

“The Legislature repeatedly refused to 
provide adequate supervisory machinery. 
When Assemblyman Jacob Livingston 
(D., B’klvn.) in 1927 prophesied these 
companies would come to disaster if their 
guarantees were not sharply curbed, his 
warning went unheeded. A powerful lob- 
by of the mortgage companies succeeded 
in killing most restrictive legislation. 

“The power and prestige of these com- 
panies became so great, in fact, that 
their claims of absolute safety went un- 
challenged. New York’s financial institu- 
tions, no less than the investing public, 
had sublime confidence in them. Until 
the time they were actually closed it was 
sacrilege to question the guarantee title 
companies. 

“To expect a superintendent to act oth- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Bogus Claimants Is Big Topic Before 


Insurance Section of Bar Association 


Under the chairmanship of Arthur G. 
Vanderbilt of Newark the insurance law 
section of the American Bar Association, 
convening in Milwaukee this week, held 
a most stimulating meeting. Mr. Van- 
derbilt, who was chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the parent associa- 
tion, had been instrumental in organiz- 
ing the new insurance section and the 
success of its first formal program is to 
his credit. At the banquet which cli- 
maxed the gathering, the speakers were 
Senator Felix Hebert, well known to in- 
surance people as a one-time insurance 
commissioner of Rhode Island, and Wes- 
ley E. Monk, general counsel, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, casualty insurance fea- 
tures of whose address appear below. 


Among the casualty speakers on the 
program were H. S. Drinker, Philadel- 
phia, who gave an interesting report as 
chairman of the committee on accident 
litigation, and Henry D. Sayer, former 
New York state industrial commissioner, 
who told of some of the realities of 





Mid-west Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Competitive Situation Aggravating 


Agents of Bureau surety companies are 
considerably aggravated over the bank- 
ers’ blanket bond activities of the St. 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity and are won- 
dering how this company can offer a 
broader form than the schedule fidelity 
bond of the Towner companies at a rate 
fully 35% below Bureau rates. It is noted 
that the St. Paul’s bond resembles the 
London Lloyd’s form as used in Illinois. 
Not only are the premiums much lower 
but the commission to agents is propor- 
tionately less. 

In selling this bond the St. Paul-Mer- 
cury Indemnity’s activity has been no- 
ticeable in the mid-west, particularly 
Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois and Indiana. In 
Minnesota, for example, the state bank- 
ers’ association advised its members of 
an arrangement made with the St. Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity whereby the com- 
pany had agreed to write bankers’ bonds 
of such banks under a blanket bond pol- 
icv at a rate reduction. 


Appeal Is to Small Banks 


One of the surety home offices in ad- 
vising an agent of the competitive situa- 
tion which has arisen had the following 
to say about the Mercury plan: 

“The banks that will come under the 
Mercury plan are small town banks that 
are now insured under fidelity bonds and 
burglary and robbery policies. Therefore, 
it is the experience on these fidelity 


bonds and burglary and robbery policies 
that is a true guide of what the Mercury 
may expect from its plan. 

“For the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive, 
the experience of all companies nation- 
wide on bank fidelity bonds (excluding 
blanket bonds) and bank burglary and 


robbery insurance (excluding blanket 
bonds) is as follows: 

1929-1933 Premiums Losses Ratios 
re $11,546,003 $ 8,591,859 74.4% 
Burglary and 

Robbery ..... 9,877,567 6,310,789 69% 
Combined ...... 21,423,570 14,902,648 70% 


“A superficial consideration of the 
above figures might lead to the conclu- 
sion that this business would be profit- 
able on the blanket bond form due to the 
reduced acquisition cost. 

“This conclusion is not sound because, 
under the Mercury plan, it is proposed 
to write this business at rates that are, 
at least, 35% below the rates now being 
charged. It is unsound for the further 
reason that the blanket bond to be given 
these banks is broader in its terms than 
the insurance they now carry and it will 
provide a larger amount of coverage than 
they now have under their separate 
bonds and policies.” 





TO ENTER A. & H. FIELD 


The Ohio States Life is planning to 
enter the accident and health field. 


workmen’s compensation. He said: 

“Do we wish by legislative enactment 
or by judicial construction to enlarge or 
expand administrative control of judicial 
matters? Is it a healthy tendency for 
the good of the compensation system it- 
self? Is there danger that the very 
trend toward excessive liberality may de- 
feat the very humane and _ beneficent 
purposes of the law? 

“I ask the questions; I do not attempt 
to answer. Rather, it seems to me, the 
answer lies with trained legal minds of 
the country. I believe this association 
has a large responsibility and duty in an- 
swering these questions. 

“Particularly important, it seems to me, 
is it for the Bar Association to take up 
the matter in view of the present day 
agitation in many places for compulsory 
automobile insurance laws to be admin- 
istered and patterned after the manner 
of our workmen’s compensation laws. 
Perhaps the coming generation will insist 
that the man who is too old or too in- 
firm to work shall be taken care of by 
the industry of which he was long a part. 
Perhaps industry will be obliged to pro- 
vide for those who cannot find gainful 
employment to maintain themselves and 
those dependent on them. 

“Perhaps industry will have to make 
adequate provision for the care of the 
industrial worker who by reason of ill 
health is unable to care for himself. 
These things are not mere fantasies; 
they are logical consequences of what 
is going on in business and government 
today.” 

Mr. Sayer’s conclusion was: “Let us 
take earnestly to heart the lessons 
learned from the realities of workmen’s 
compensation, let us hold fast to the 
good, let us develop it wisely and con- 
servatively, and let us as the problems 
of the morrow loom on the horizon guide 
our policies with full realization of the 
successes and weaknesses developed in 
the past.” 

Bogus Claimants 

Bogus claimants and malingerers came 
in for attention and a formal paper on 
this ‘increasingly important subject was 
read by Remington Rogers, Tulsa law- 
yer, who recommended the following 
“simple and practical methods” to reduce 
substantially the successful operations of 
bogus claimants and malingerers: , 

1. Uniform policy provisions, which in 
the course of a few years would receive 
such a body of judicial construction that 
it will definitely appear whether a claim 
is bogus or in good faith, and whether 
the disability is total and within the pol- 
icy, or is excluded. 


2. Contract or statutory provisions 


permitting the company to tender simple 
operations, and allowing them to discon- 
tinue benefits if the assured refuses to 
submit himself thereto. 

3. Contract or statutory waiver of the 
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privilege of attending physicians when Counsel’s Convention Dickey, Pittsburgh, both insurance law- 


called as witnesses, to require complete 
disclosure of the truth. 
4, Recognition of the fact that any 


claim may become a law suit, and the 
logical corollary that from the very be- 
ginning the investigation and adjustment 
should be handled by or under the su- 
pervision of qualified insurance lawyers. 

Said Mr. Rogers: “It is perhaps not 
too much to hope that with these simple 
and yet promising remedies at hand, the 
accident and health insurance companies 
can again find it profitable to write not 
only accident but also health lines, pro- 
viding life-time disability benefits. Sales 
records would seem to indicate that the 
public desires and appreciates this form 
of insurance; that there is a large and 
available market for the same. 

“It is not always necessary to junk an 
automobile because a tire blows out, and 
it might well be questioned whether it 
is necessary to abandon this entire field 
of insurance because abuses have crept 
in. It is the hope of your committee 
that by complete and exhaustive study 
of the real nature and extent of the 
abuses, and an earnest effort to recog- 
nize and meet them as such, that these 
losses can be eliminated, and the un- 
questioned advantages of this form of in- 
surance can again be made available to 


the insuring public.” 
Monk on Casualty Problems 


In discussing casualty problems height- 
ened in their seriousness by the depres- 
sion Wesley E. Monk noted: “The na- 
ture of casualty insurance, furnishing 
coverage in many fields, makes it pe- 
culiarly susceptible to changes in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country.. Any de- 
crease in the unit of measurement of 
rates, such as payrolls, automobile mile- 
age, etc., will cause a decrease in losses 
incurred or increase of rates. A large 
percentage of the business involves per- 
sonal hazards and there has been a 
marked change for the worse in respect 
to that portion of the business, Par- 
ticularly is this true of workmen’s com- 
pensation, where notwithstanding the de- 
crease in the number of accidents, there 
has been a decided increase in the num- 
ber of claims per 100 of reported acci- 
dents and a marked increase in the cul- 
tivation of all possible claims, with a 
disposition on the part of claimants to 
extract the last possible dollar from those 
claims. 

“In addition, there has been a decided 
increase in malingering because unem- 
ployment and the resultant distress has 
caused human nature to express itself 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
to get the last penny. Again, this has 
been encouraged to some degree by the 
sympathetic attitude of administrative 
boards in the opening of old claims that 
had been considered closed books and 
by hesitancy on the part of the same 
boards to close those still under payment. 
Legislatures, by their liberal enactments 
and amendments to the existing laws, 
giving way to the ever recurring demand 
for greater benefits to employes, have 
played an important part in producing 
adverse underwriting experience in in- 
surance of workmen’s compensation. 
Some of these changes are reduction or 
elimination of the waiting periods, in- 
crease in maximum compensation, and 
making occupational diseases compens- 
able. 

“All of these factors have tended to 
make this type of coverage very unprof- 
itable, and unless further extension of 
the compensation acts cease and adequate 
tates are permitted, companies cannot 
Possibly carry this type of coverage. In 
my belief the tendencies are subversive 
of the principles underlying workmen’s 
Compensation acts and can only continue 
by placing upon industry burdens im- 
Possible to bear.” 


Committee Reports 


_In its report on health and accident 
surance law, the committee on this sub- 
ject said that serious study has been 
made of what constitutes external, vio- 





Viewed in Retrospect 


WALTER R. MAYNE NEW LEADER 





Proposed By-Laws and All Committee 
Reports Adopted; Much Impressed by 
Address of Indiana Governor 





Viewed in the retrospect the French 
Lick Springs convention last week of the 
International of Insurance 


Counsel more than came up to expecta- 
tions of the program planners. The for- 
mal addresses had the desired sincerity 
and furnished food for thought, especial- 
ly the technical paper by R. G. Rowe, 
vice-president and claim superintendent 
of the (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty on the “Standard Automobile 
Insurance Policy’ on which work for 
the past eight months has been done by 
a committee representing stock and mu- 
tual companies and the American Bar 
Association; also the thoughtfully pre- 
pared legal paper on “Corporate Surety- 
ship” by George M. Weichelt of Dent, 
Weichelt & Hampton of Chicago. 

One of the intellectual treats on the 
program was the address by Governor 
Paul V. McNutt of Indiana in which he 
discussed Unemployment and Social In- 
surance problems confronting the nation 
and more than proved his understanding 
of the subject. Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Harry McClain was also effective 
in his welcome address. 


New Official Lineup 


Walter R. Mayne, St. Louis attorney, 
is the newly elected president of the as- 
sociation, having been one of its vice- 
presidents and in charge of membership 
activities for Missouri. He is a member 
of the law firm of Fordyce, White, Mayne 
& Williams. New vice-presidents are 
Oliver R. Beckwith, general counsel of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies; Russell 
M. Knepper, Columbus, O., and J. Roy 


Association 


lent and accidental means; what should 
be the rule on total and permanent disa- 
bility clause, and should voluntary ex- 
posure to the vicissitudes of climate, etc., 
give rise to liability under the usual in- 
suring clause. The committee also re- 
ported that it has added to the academic 
studies indicated, an examination of the 
abuses in the total and permanent disa- 
bility field. “Tt is the feeling of the com- 
mittee that the malingerer, the bogus 
claimant and the unemployed who stim- 
ulate disability, are the enemies not only 
of the companies but of the policyhold- 
ers as well. Recognizing that all ‘insur- 
ance is a problem in cost accounting, that 
the burden of all the losses is borne by 
all of the insured, there can be no par- 
tisanship in an effort to relieve the in- 
dustry from those who would defraud 
Sg 

The unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee on automobile insurance law is that 
the subject of a uniform automobile lia- 
bility insurance policy is a proper sub- 
ject to consider, and that there is a great 
public demand for such a policy, and 
that work in developing such a policy 
should be started at once. 

“The need of such a policy has arisen 
for various reasons,” the report. said. 
“The extensive use of the automobile 
and the many accidents resulting there- 
from has made the public insurance con- 
scious. Drastic motor vehicle laws and 
the fear of not being able to show proof 
of responsibility has also increased public 
interest in automobile insurance. Auto- 
mobile policies are technical contracts 
and the layman has purchased them on 
faith, Many misunderstandings have 
arisen between individuals and insurance 
companies due to lack of understanding 
on the part of both parties. There is 
no yard-stock by which the public can 
measure an automobile liability policy. 
The companies themselves are in doubt 
as to what kind of a policy, either in 
content or language, should be issued. 
Competition and not the public interest 
appears to be the controlling factor in 


yers. John A. Millener, for years secre- 
tary-treasurer, was re-elected. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive com- 
mittee: For one year—Arthur G. Pow- 
ell, former Judge in Atlanta and now 
practicing attorney there; for two years 
— Lowell White, Denver, a past vice- 
president of the association: for three 
years—Harry S. Knight, Sunbury, Pa., 
also a past vice-president; P. E. Reeder, 
Kansas City. and Royce G. Rowe. (Amer- 
ican) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
Chicago. 
London Lloyds Resolution 


London Lloyds competition was one of 
the topics of conversation and the report 
by Hervev J. Drake, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, on this sub- 
ject resulted in a resolution being passed 
requesting the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the situation. 

The proposed by-laws were adopted 
with only slight changes as was a report 
of the casualty committee, submitted by 
Chairman Garner W. Denmead. New 
Amsterdam Casualty; report of fidelity 
and surety committee, George L. Naught, 
chairman, and health and accident insur- 
ance committee, Clarence F. Merrell, 
chairman. 

Standard Auto Policy Progress 


In discussing the preparatory work for 
a standard automobile insurance policy 
R. G. Rowe outlined some of the many 
improvements in the new policy. He said: 

“By express provision coverage is au- 
tomatically extended to cover newly pur- 
chased cars where the insurer has been 
insuring all the cars of the policyholder 
The new form covers newly acquired 
cars as of date of delivery substantially 
as follows: 

1. If the company covers all automobiles 
owned by the Named Insured. 

2. If the company does not cover all auto- 
mobiles owned by the Named Insured the insur- 
ance shall apply only to such other automobile 

(Continued on Page 31) 


determining this matter.” 

Copies of a mimeographed standard 
automobile liability policy were distrib- 
uted, and Walter S. Pope, casualty in- 
surance commissioner of Texas, discussed 
the Proposed Uniform Automobile Pol- 
icy, emphasizing the great need for such 
a policy. 

“The automobile, bus and truck oper- 
ators recognize no municipal, county, 
state or international boundary line,” Mr. 
Pope said. “About 25,000,000 automobiles 
are being used annually in the United 
States. Last year 30,000 persons were 
killed and 850,000 were injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. No statistics can give 
the total of human suffering and heart- 
aches involved, to say nothing of fire, 
theft and other property losses to car 
owners.” 

After studying the question of the fi- 
nancial responsibility law with respect 
to whether auto liability insurance should 
be extended to other types of insurance, 
such as owner, landlord and tenant pub- 
lic liability, the committee on casualty in- 
surance law declared that it is unalter- 
ably opposed to such extension to em- 
brace any risks not now covered. 

Silicosis claims, as a new’ problem in 
the insurance field, were discussed in an 
address by Frederick S. Kellogg of Jer- 
sey City. 





Mortgage Report 


(Continued from Page 28) 
erwise, while facing a general collapse 
with limited machinery at his command, 
according to one possible conclusion, 
would be to set a superhuman standard 
for public office. This holds particu- 
larly true since his policies were those 
of the National Republican Administra- 
tion as well as the State Democratic 
Administration. 

“Such a conclusion, some close observ- 
ers feel, would go a long way to take 
the edge off the Republicans’ threat of 
using the report for partisan politics.” 
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“Bury Fear Complexes,” 
Urges Edward M. Allen 


IOWA 





GOOD SALES > “TALK IN 
National Surety V.-P. § Sees Day of Busi- 
nessman of Insurance Here; Haphaz- 


ard Agent a Back Number 





In a sales address which sparkled with 
cnthusiasm and optimism for the future 
E. M. Allen, executive vice - president, 
National Surety Corp., told the lowa 
Association of Insurance Agents in ses- 
sion recently at Council Bluffs that the 
day of the haphazard, hit or miss type 
of agent, doing a little of everything and 
not much of any one thing, has passed. 
He heralded the arrival of the Business- 
man of Insurance, the forward-looking 
producer who takes pride in handling his 
premium collections meticulously and 
promptly, exercising at all times the real 
trusteeship vested in him by his compa- 
nies. Mr. Allen was confident that every 
thoughtful agent with a real interest in 
his own progress will work hard and con- 
sistently to put himself in the Business- 
man class. 


Overcome Fear Complex 


With the depression on the wane and 
recovery looming up the speaker said 
it was demanded of the agent to play 
his part in bringing things back to nor- 
mal. He said: “The progressive producer 
can do his part, however, in his own 
community by putting his own house in 
order, based on what he should realize 
are the conditions he must face as time 
goes on. He should interest himself in 
the condition of his competitors and of 
his associates, and in the community it- 
self. 

“Permanent recovery is going to per- 
meate from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. When our various com- 
munities start cleaning house, as they 
must, with courage and foresight, the 
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E. M. 


emergency activities of the government 
soon will sink into the background and 
we once more will be on an earnings 
basis. 

“The time has come when a local agent, 
to be successful, must manage his affairs 
on a business basis as strict and exact- 
ing as any other business man in his 
community. In times past the fear com- 
piex has dominated most local agencies 
—fear of competition, of cut rates, of 
undue extension of credit, or of influences 
possessed by others necessitating depart- 
ures from sound business practices. Gen- 
erally speaking, all the agents in a given 
community are bitten by the same bug. 

“One of the ways to overcome this fear 
complex and to control unsatisfactory 
local conditions is to organize an insur- 
ance club or local exchange. This can 
be done in even the smallest communi- 
ties and should be done even though 
some of those licensed as agents in the 
town are unwilling to co-operate with 
their fellows. The ‘lone wolf’ has suc- 





ceeded temporarily in times past but by 
and large he has not made the grade.”*** 
Premium Collection Suggestion 

Referring to the premium collection 
problem, Mr. Allen suggested: “The av- 
erage agent has approximately a 20% 
interest in the premiums he collects. To 
be perfectly safe, he should have two 
bank accounts—one for the commissions 
earned and the other for the balances 
due his companies. Such an agent will 
never default, and under the necessity 
for keeping his commission account in 
good shape, he will be attentive to every 
detail involving the collection and remit- 
tance of his premium funds. The aver- 
age customer has far more respect for 
the agent who deals with him on a busi- 
ness-like basis than for the one who is 
careless, indifferent or neglectful in the 
handling of his affairs.” 

GRAND RAPIDS ‘GOLF MEET 

In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
September 18-21, there is to be a golf 
tournament on the closing day, Friday, 
September 21. Handsome prizes will be 
awarded for high score, hidden hole, blind 
bogey, low score on odd holes and other 
combinations as well as for low gross, 
low net, most pars, etc. Prizes have 
been donated by the Maryland Casualty 
and others. 


JOINS CONN. INDEMNITY 
Harry H. Erdman, claims manager in 
the Eastern claim office of the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty, has become claims 
manager of the Connecticut Indemnity, 
affiliate of the Security of New Haven. 


NEW AGENCY PAPER 
“The Laclede Agency News” is a new 
publication devoted to discussion of gen- 
eral insurance news and personal notes 
of the members of the Laclede Insurance 
Agency, St. Louis, Mo. L. R. Felker is 
the editor. 
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r= Accident Oddity 


| One of the oddest accidents on ree- 

ord is described by C. W. Coleman, 
| safety director for the Gulf Refining 
Co., in a recent bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. A pipe fit- 
ter’s helper, working on a condenser 
that had been down for some time, 
reached under the water to tighten 
a nut on a bolt when a large deep 
sea crab grabbed his hand. Evidently 
the crab had been pumped into the 











condenser from the reservoir. 


127 ST. LOUIS ARRESTS 





Taxi Drivers Not Carrying $5,000/$10,000 
Auto Liability Limits Punished; Must 
Have Special Licenses 

In a St. Louis drive against taxicabs 
not protected by $5,000/$10,000 liability 
as required by a city ordinance the local 
police on August 14 arrested the drivers 
of 127 cabs. In addition to the insurance 
protection the ordinance requires the 
taxicabs to carry special licenses for the 
cab and operator. Under the ordinance 
every day of operation constitutes a sepa- 
rate offense. 

Posting of a surety bond instead of the 
liability insurance if desired by the cab 
driver may be permitted if an amendment 
to the ordinance recommended by the 
legislative committee of the board of al- 
dermen is passed. These bonds would 
be subject to approval by the city comp- 
troller. 

William J. Brown, president of the 
American Taxicab Co., operators of the 
Yellow Cabs, has stated that he will ask 
the Missouri Supreme Court to issue a 
writ of prohibition to enjoin the police 
and city officials from enforcing the or- 
dinance. He said that the liability insur- 
ance costs $25 a month per cab and can 
not be obtained from the insurance com- 
panies. He said his company is willing 
to post a surety bond. 
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New Legal Technique Needed In 
Mortgage Company Rehabilitation 


Howard C. Spencer, New York Dep’t Counsel, Tells American 
Bar Ass’n of Magnitude of Problems Involved in Admin- 


istration of 18 Companies; Progress to Date 


The magnitude of the legal problems 
involved in connection with mortgage 
company rehabilitations in Greater New 
York was put before the meeting of 
the American Bar Association section of 
insurance law yesterday at Milwaukee by 
Howard C. Spencer, counsel to the title 
and mortgage rehabilitation bureau of 
the New York Insurance Department. 
Seventeen of such companies are now 
in rehabilitation and one in liquidation. 
When they were taken over about a year 
ago by New York Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick they 
had well over a billion dollars out- 


standing in whole guaranteed mortgages 
and about $800,000,000 in guaranteed 
mortgage certificates. 


$60,000,000 Collected in Year 


During the year that the Insurance 
Department has been running the com- 
panies about $38,000,000 has been col- 
lected and paid over as interest to hold- 
ers of whole mortgages and about 
$22,000,000 has been similarly paid over 
to certificate holders. The total inter- 
est payments of about $60,000,000 has re- 
quired the mailing of over a million sepa- 
rate checks and drafts. These income fig- 
ures covering a period of great stress and 


demoralization with regard to this type 
of investment are extremly encouraging, 
in Mr. Spencer’s opinion, demonstrating 
as they do the existence of sound un- 
derlying values which are being aug- 
mented steadily with the growing im- 
provement in real estate conditions. They 
lend heart and purpose to the whole re- 
habilitation program, he said. 
New Technique Necessary 

Mr. Spencer was frank in telling his 
audience that in the administration of 
these mortgage companies it has been 
necessary to devise, in some respects, a 
new technique and to develop new ap- 
plications of basic legal principles. “Some 
day the complete account of this under- 
taking will be an instructive chapter. in 
the history of delinquent insurance com- 
panies and likewise in the history of real 
estate mortgage finance,” he declared 
Continuing, he said: 

“At present the story is still in the 
making. Every few days some important 
question is passed upon by the courts 
An attempt will be made in this paper 
to point out a few of the more significant 
legal aspects upon which judicial deci- 
sions have been made or are expected 
This discussion, of course, does not pre- 
tend to cover exhaustively either th¢ 
whole rehabilitation program or the fac- 
tors which made the program necessary 
Perhaps the limitations of the present 
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attempt in relation to the entire subject 
can be emphasized by the suggestion that 
the matters discussed will form the basis 
merely of some of the footnotes when 
the chapter is completed.” 

After setting forth the general nature 
of guaranteed mortgage business Mr. 
Spencer took up legal aspects connected 
generally with guaranteed mortgage com- 
panies. Of the two alternatives—imme- 
diate liquidation and_ rehabilitation— 
which confronted the Superintendent 
when it became evident that these com- 
panies would be unable to meet their 
obligations, the latter proceeding was 
chosen. Immediate liquidation, it was felt, 








EMPTOR 


would have resulted in a sharp sacrifice 
of values with no corresponding benefit. 


Conservation of Perishable Values 


Mr. Spencer explained that the first 
problem was to save so far as possible 
elements of value in the going businesses 
He said: “Many companies had been en- 
gaged in writing title insurance on a 
large scale. The title plants of such com- 
panies had substantial value if they could 
be kept going. In a number of cases 
new companies were formed by using 
part of the assets of the old companies 
The. stock of these new companies is 
held by the Superintendent of Insurance 
for the benefit of the claimants against 
the old companies. For example on Sep- 
teriber 1, 1934, one of the new compani 
will pay a $90,000 dividend to the rehabil- 
itator to be added to the general funds 
of the old company. This general pro- 
cedure has withstood attack in both th 
state and Federal courts in the case of 
National Surety Co. rehabilitation. 

“The servicing of whole mortgages is 
another business operation which seemed 
to offer opportunities for salvage. Con- 
sequently it was continued either through 
the old company organization or by th 
employment of a new company as agent 
The servicing of certificated mortgages 
was the subject of special statutory en- 
actment. Because of economic conditions 
and as a matter of present state policy 
relating to past improper practices and 
defective regulatory statutes no effort 
has been made to continue the business 
of making new mortgage loans or of 
selling guaranteed mortgages or certifi- 
cates.” 

Conservation of all other assets to th 
fullest possible extent has also been the 
Sunerintendent’s objective, Mr. Spencer 
said, and he acts in a capacity similar 
to that of an equity receiver. In thi 
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connection comprehensive actions for 
waste and mismanagement have been 
commenced against the directors of many 
of the companies. “The authority of the 
Superintendent to maintain these actions 
has been questioned,” said the speaker. 
“The defendant directors have main- 
tained that such actions did not lie in 
rehabilitation. Lawyers representing in- 
dividual creditors have sought in many 
instances to bring representative actions 
of a similar character in his stead. De- 
spite some ambiguity in the statutes, the 
courts have confirmed the primary right 
of the rehabilitator to maintain actions 
of this character. 

“Claims against the company are rec- 
ognized where they are proper. Where 
the merit of a claim is in doubt attempt 
is made to adjust and determine it. Pay- 
ments are withheld pending more accu- 
rate knowledge concerning the solvency 
of the companies to avoid the possibility 
of preference.” 

General Reorganization Problem 

Discussing the general problem of 
liquidation and reorganization of compa- 
nies, the speaker said in part: 

“When it is determined, as it has been 
in some companies, that further efforts 
to rehabilitate a company in the narrow 
statutory sense of reopening the original 
insurers are futile, application is made to 
the court for an order of liquidation. 
Contrary to superficial impression the 
liquidation of the old company does not 
mark the end of possibilities of reorgani- 
zation. The Department’s ‘rehabilitation 
program’ extends beyond the liquidation 
of the old companies in many cases. 

“One type of reorganization centers 
about the device of judicial sale. After 
outstanding claims have been determined 
cash distribution of company assets can- 
not occur for a considerable time because 
many millions of dollars of these assets 
consist of mortgages and real estate 
which cannot be converted immediately 
into cash without substantial sacrifice. 
Under these circumstances perhaps when 
the time comes some form of mutualiza- 
tion of the companies to provide for a 
gradual, orderly liquidation may take 
place. 

“A newer type of reorganization is 
based upon legislation which enables a 
majority to prevail over a minority with- 
out a judicial sale but under suitable safe- 
guards for the protection of the consti- 
tutional rights. Under this form the suc- 
ceeding company is likely to bear a closer 
resemblance to its predecessor in organ- 
ization and in function. A bill to facili- 
tate reorganization of the guaranteed 
mortgage companies along these lines 
was passed in the New York State Lee- 
islature last spring. It was vetoed by the 
Governor upon the ground that the ex- 
isting regulatory statutes relating to 
these. companies were inadequate and 
first must be studied and revised. 

“A similar bill was again introduced 
but not passed at the recent extraordi- 
nary session of the Legislature called in 
part to consider the guaranteed mort- 
gage problem. Such legislation will un- 
doubtedly have to wait the report of 
the Moreland Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor, who is studying, among 
other things, the laws governing these 
companies. Also a special joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature on the subject 
has been continued.” 


Federal Bankruptcy Act 


As to application of the federal bank- 
ruptcy act, Mr. Spencer pointed out that 
applications have been made in the Fed- 
eral courts under the recent amendments 
to this act for the reorganization of two 
of the guaranteed mortgage companies 
which are in rehabilitation and for a re- 
organization of the National Surety Co. 
The last application already has been 
denied. 

“The views of Superintendent Van 
Schaick in favor of federal legislation 
applicable to delinquent insurers,” -he 
said, “are contained in an address read 
before this section at Grand Rapids last 
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C. W. Hobbs € Critical 
Of Special Deposits 


AMER. BAR ASSOCIATION TALK 





Gives Reasons Why Deposit Laws Are 
Discountenanced and Have Tended 
To Disappear 





Some of the unfavorable features of 
both general and special deposits by com- 
panies in order to qualify to do business 
in certain states were discussed by Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special commissioners’ 
representative on the staff of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, in his address this week before the 
insurance law section of the American 
Bar Association. He pointed out that the 
nature of the deposit is somewhat ambig- 
uous; that it is frequently referred to as 
a trust. But a trust with an indefinite 
and constantly shifting number of bene- 
ficiaries is something of anomaly, he said. 
The object of the general deposit for 
the benefit of all policyholders was doubt- 
less intended to put a block of the com- 
pany’s assets beyond manipulation by the 
company, and to furnish evidence of 
soundness and good faith. The special 
deposit was intended to bring a block 
of assets within the state so it could be 
reached by legal process. 

“Both general and special deposits are 
generally not extensive enough to fur- 
nish a real security to policyholders ex- 
cept in case of a company of very mod- 
erate size,” Mr. Hobbs explained. “They 
tend also to introduce complications in 
the winding up of companies. Special 
deposits, multiplied by means of the re- 
taliatory laws, have a further distinct 
detriment in that they tend to disperse 
the company’s assets in parcels over the 
United States, a situation both awkward 
and expensive. They raise also an issue 
whether the creditors in a state having 
a special deposit law are not secured 
creditors, and therefore not entitled to 
participate in the general assets of the 
company in liquidation pari passu with 
unsecured creditors. 

“For these reasons, and in view of the 


year. Nevertheless these applications 
have been opposed vigorously. First: it 
seems plain that the present statute by 
its terms excludes insurance companies. 
A possible construction of ambiguous 
language to the contrary will not bear 
up under close inspection. Second: Sec- 
tions 77A and 77B are not designed par- 
ticularly with reference to the unusual 
character of the liabilities of insurance 
companies and they utterly fail to take 
into account the existence of state super- 
vision over insurance. 

“In addition the guaranteed mortgage 
situation in New York involves ques- 
tions of state policy which are a matter 
of deep concern to the executive and 
legislative as well as the judicial branches 
of the state government. It would be 
inexcusable at this juncture to confuse 
everything by transferring jurisdiction to 
the Federal courts.” 


Certificated Mortgages 

Turning his attention to legal aspects 
connected with certificated mortgages, 
Mr. Spencer told of the relationships 
created by guaranteed mortgage certifi- 
cates. “The popular conception,” he 
said, “is that certificate owners might be 
co-owners of the mortgage investment. 
Then the company might be trustee of 
the investment for certificate holders, 
which theory was used by the lower state 
and Federal courts to justify the ap- 
pointment of substitute trustees. 

“The company might be primary debtor 
to certificate holders with the mortgage 
investment as collateral security; this 
secured creditor theory has been authori- 
tatively established by the New York 
Court of Appeals. The intermediate ap- 
pellate court followed this decision in re- 


retaliatory laws, special deposit laws are 
discountenanced and have tended to dis- 
appear. Surety bonds are sometimes per- 
mitted in lieu of a special deposit: but 
not, generally speaking, in lieu of a gen- 
eral deposit.” 

Massachusetts Made First Law 

In developing his address Mr. Hobbs 
told about the origin of special deposit 
legislation, saying that it began in Mas- 
sachusetts when a home state casualty 
company writing compensation insurance 
became impaired and was placed in the 
hands of receivers for liquidation. Among 
its outstanding losses were many unpaid 
compensation claims. The speaker said: 
“Massachusetts did not at the time have 
a statute terminating liability on out- 
standing policies by virtue of the ap- 
pointment of a receiver: and while it is 
ordinarily the rule in the absence of a 
statute that the rights of parties crystal- 
lize as of the date of the appointment of 
a receiver, that is not true in case of 
surety bonds. The outstanding surety 
bonds caused a long delay in the deter- 
mination of the liabilities. The payment 
of the compensation claims was not 
merely affected, but deferred entirely for 
a substantial period of years. 

“The Massachusetts law is peculiar in 
that the employer is under no direct lia- 
bility to pay compensation benefits. Com- 
pliance with the act is effected by insur- 
ance: and the only obligation is the ob- 
ligation of the insurance carrier to pay 
the benefits provided by the act. Thus, 
so far as Massachusetts claims were con- 
cerned, the receivership cut off every 
redress of a number of injured employes 
The result was an act which in effect em- 
powered the commissioner of insurance 
to require domestic companies to deposit 
with the state treasurer the present value 
of all outstanding workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims, and which required compa- 
nies of other states to give bond, prior 
to receiving the annual license, condi- 
tioned upon the making of such a deposit 
upon withdrawal, revocation of licenses, 
or refusal to renew license.’ 

The following states have since adopted 
the principle of requiring security for 
payment of compensation claims: Ari- 
zona, California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Montana, New York and Tennes- 


versing the appointment of substitute 
trustees in the state court. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals likewise has followed 
the decision of the highest state court. 
(Jacoby v. Bond & Mortgage Guarantee 
Co.) 

“This analysis of the nature of guar- 
anteed mortgage certificates by the 
Court of Appeals has an important bear- 
ing upon later issues. For example it 
seems to indicate that claims of certifi- 
cate holders are secured and absolute 
rather than unsecured and contingent. 
On the other hand it is unsafe to rely 
blindly upon this decision.” 


The Schackno Act 


Considerable attention was devoted to 
the Superintendent’s powers under the 
much discussed and contested Schackno 
Act under which Mr. Van Schaick took 
over the servicing of certificated mort- 
gages of the companies in rehabilitation. 
It was noted by the speaker that he has 
discretion under the act to withhold any 
sums collected and to apply them to such 
purposes as he deems advisable. “The 
principal application of this power,” said 
Mr. Spencer, “concerns the payment of 
overdue taxes upon properties underly- 
ing the investment, but this power is 
only exercised where it is necessary to 
pay taxes to preserve principal of the 
investment. Nevertheless this provision 
is one of the grounds upon which the 
Schackno Act was held to be unconstitu- 
tional by the lower state court in a deci- 
sion which was later reversed by the 
Court of Appeals.” 

Mr. Spencer referred briefly to the 
proposal recently before the extraordi- 
nary session of the New York legislature 
for the creation of a new state agency 


Meeting 


see. Statutes ilaiaiiesiih commission to 
require deposit of amount of an award 
are on the books of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Cs: 
lumbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana 
New York, North’ Carolina, Oklahoma, 
United States, Vermont Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

As to the application of the principle 
of requiring bond or security to secure 
payment of claims under compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance policies while this has 
been suggested, Mr. Hobbs said it has 
not been enacted into law to the best of 
his knowledge. 

Is Qualifying Bond or Deposit Desirable? 

Whether or not the requirement of a 
qualifying bond or deposit is necessary or 
desirable was treated at length by Mr, 
Hobbs. In a state like Massachusetts, 
where the employer has no personal re- 
sponsibility, he saw some excuse for this 
additional protection of employers but 
states in the position of Massachusetts, 
he said, are few. That state is further- 
more consistent in not permitting self- 
insurance. 

Discussing the practical situation cre- 
ated by such a law, he said it brought 
about the existence of very large bonds 
or deposits which are a potential menace 
particularly under economic conditions 
which might cause a number of these 
bonds to become due and payable at one 


and the same time. He added: 

The stock carriers have ample facilities for 
writing such bonds and for reinsuring them if 
necessary. The mutual carriers are not so for- 
tunately situated—and have been under the prac- 
tical necessity of resorting to deposits. Now it 
can readily be seen that if, by a simplification 
of these laws or by the application of retalia- 
tory laws, deposits had to be made in many 
states, it would create a distribution of parcels, 
of securities all over the country, making the 
collection of interest, the presentation of ma- 
tured obligations, the making of exchanges and 
transfers a difficult and complicated matter. 

In addition, these deposits are not to secure 
obligations of the company generally; they are 
devoted to covering a specific class of obliga- 
tion in a specific state. Instead of being a 
single fund, the assets become a series of sne- 
cial funds. The company is no stronger by 
reason of this segregation, but weaker and less 
effective; and its general and unsecured obliga- 
tions less certainly good. : 

As to retaliatory laws Mr. Hobbs said 
the principal is of consequence mainly 


for its nuisance value. 


to take over the temporary servicing of 
certificate issues. Other than observing 
that this proposal had been the subject 
of legislative controversy and that none 
of the various bills was passed creating 
such an agency, he made no comments 
on its advisability. 

The speaker also went into detail on 
the reorganization of certificated mort- 
gage investments under the Schackno Act 
where the certificate holders cannot 
agree unanimously upon the form which 
the reorganization shall take. He noted 
that “this is a very interesting example 
of the newer type of reorganization stat- 
ute.” He then said: 

“Violation of the rights of a dissenting 
minority of course was assigned by the 
lower state court as the primary reason 
for the unconstitutionality of the act. 
The Court of Appeals reversed this hold- 
ing. The case is now pending on ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is confidently exnected that 
the unanimous decision of the highest 
state court will be affirmed. ? 

“Recently a number of other legislative 
proposals to facilitate reorganizations of 
certificated mortgages have been the sub- 
ject of bitter controversv both in and 
out of the Legislature. For example it 
has been suggested that the absence o 
an affirmative dissent in excess of one- 
third replace the present requirement of 
an affirmative assent of two-thirds. Bills 
embodying these proposals have failed to 
pass in the Legislature. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult *o get the necessary two-thirds 
assent under the Schackno Act progress 
is being made. Over $400,000 in cer- 
tificated mortgages or approximately 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Appellate Division Rules Broker Earns 


Commission Despite Policy Cancelation 


sefore adjourning for the summer, theone attributable to the broker who ne- 


Appellate Division in the First Depart- 
ment made an important decision upon 
the much vexed subject of the insurance 
brokers’ commission in the case of a 
policy which is canceled before expira- 
tion. The decision of Supreme Court 
Justice Wasservogel in Indemnity eal 
ance Co. v. Ryan held that the bro - 
who had procured various jiability anc 
workmen's compensation policies was en- 
titled to commission thereon a 
celation by the company because of the 
dissatisfaction with the experience pos 
the risk. There were two classes of po : 
cies involved, audit and non-audit, _ 
on the latter the broker was ner pee 
commission on premiums procured anc 
payable in advance as tendered to the 
company; in respect to the audit policies 
he was awarded commission only —— 
premiums payable as determined by audit 
up to cancelation. 
Affirmance by Appellate Division 


An appeal was taken from this ge 
and the unanimous affirmance a . 
Appellate Division approves me — ing 
in all respects. It would seem, therefore, 
that in a case where, after the — 
tion of the policies by the broker, t ey 
are canceled by the insurance company 
because it does not like the experience 
with the risk, or for any reason except 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


if it replaces an automobile described in the 
policy. 

3. Insurance on the replaced car terminates 
immediately. 

4. This “automatic coverage clause” does not 
apply (a) with respect to any loss against which 
the Named Insured has other insurance nor un- 
less (b) the Named Insured notifies the com- 
pany within ten days following the date of de- 
livery of such other automobile, and (c) pays 
any additional premium required to cover such 
automobile. 

“At the present time most policies con- 
tain nothing on this subject with the re- 
sult that competitive factors alone deter- 
mine the fate of the insured in the event 
of accident with a newly purchased car. 
If his business is worth a great deal to 
the insurer he will probably be given cov- 
erage; if not, he will be out of luck. 

“One expression in the policies gen- 
erally in use at the present time has been 
productive of much litigation and has 
been changed in the standard contract. 
I refer to the phrase granting insurance 
to any one ‘legally operating’ the insured 
car with the permission of the insured. 
That phrase ‘legally operating’ has been 
said by many companies to nullify cov- 
erage if the car driver was intoxicated 
or violating other traffic statutes. The 
standard policy obviates any such con- 
tention by merely saying that insurance 
is granted to others in addition to the 
insured if they are using the car with 
the insured’s permission. 

“The coverage now generally granted 
under the ‘extended coverage clause’ is 
in one respect restricted by the proposed 
policy. Today coverage follows any one 
driving a car with the insured’s permis- 
sion or with the permission of any adult 
member of the insured’s household. The 
new contract requires the permission to 
be given by the insured himself or by 
any agent for him but does not grant 
coverage when the permission proceeds 
solely from any adult member of the 
family. The reason for this restriction 
is a pretty good one. If a man knows 
his son is a careful driver but that his 
triend is an incompetent or drunken 
driver, the son, although a member of 
the insured’s family, no longer has power 
to grant coverage to his friend if the 


gotiated the policies, the broker’s right 
to commission is unaffected by the can- 
celation. There is no further appeal from 
this decision as a matter of right, but 
permission may be sought from and can 
be granted either by the Appellate Divi- 
sion or the Court of Appeals. 

The decision supports the broker’s 
right only in a case where the cancela- 
tion was by the insurance company. 
There is pending, in the same court 
which decided this action, the case of 
several insurance companies vs. Geery, 
Guthrie & Co., Inc., involving the ques- 
tion of the return of unearned commis- 
sion where the insured cancels. In that 
case the decision to date is that where 
a fire insurance policy is canceled at the 
request of the insured, the premium hav- 
ing been paid and the broker having 
taken out his commission, the broker 
must return the unearned portion of his 
commission as part of the unearned pre- 
mium to which the insured is entitled. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Appellate Division will consider that 
these facts fall within the princple of 
the case just decided. 

James I. Cuff appeared for the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America and 
Alfred B. Nathan for C. W. Ryan Co 

The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York filed a brief as amicus curiae 
through its counsel, Louis J. Wolff. 


father forbids him to allow the friend to 
drive the car. 
Forbidden in New Policy 

“One of the most annoying and, where 
successful, one of the most expensive 
things the companies have had to con- 
tend with in recent years has been the 
growing practice of allowing the plain- 
tiff to join the insurer as a co-defendant 
in a suit against the policyholder. The 
new policy takes care of this by forbid- 
ding it in very precise language. 

“In conclusion let me add that the new 
standard form, if used throughout the 
country, should prove an important ad- 
vantage to the general public because it 
gives them a ready means of knowing 
whether they are being sold a contract 
which is worth buying or a contract 
which merely masquerades as an insur- 
ance policy. It is amazing what a vari- 
ety of sub-standard policies are still 
being distributed by high-pressure sales- 
manship and as a consequence the 
average citizen today has no yardstick 
to help him decide if he is being de- 
frauded in the purchase of his automo- 
bile coverage. 

“While the new contract does not pur- 
port to be perfect, it does represent a 
great deal of effort to give all parties an 
honest and intelligible policy. In the long 
run, whatever is fair and just is generally 
found to be expedient as well, and that 
is the spirit which guided those who have 
made this important contribution to the 
insurance business of the nation.” 





MOVING TO BALTIMORE 
E. D. Livingston, former president of 
the Seaboard Surety, is planning to take 
permanent residence in Baltimore next 
month. His future business plans, how- 
ever, are not yet ready for announce- 
ment. 





REFINANCING APPROVED 


The refinancing program of the Marvy- 
land Casualty, centering around a $10,- 
000,000 R. F. C. loan, was voted favor- 
ably by stockholders at a special meeting 
Wednesday. 





EXPORT CREDIT INS. GAINS 


In Czechoslovakia during the first six 
months of 1934 applications for export 
credit insurance in which the govern- 
ment is extensively interested, exceeded 
the entire business for 1933. 





Appetites & Thirsts 
Right-Royally Treated 


at the friendly, cozy 


Golden Hil 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





OC NE of the pleasantest “breaks” in the day in the down- 
town insurance district is a meal or a drink at Childs Golden 
Hill. Here you relax in congenial surroundings, with con- 
genial company happy accompaniments to the tempting 
food, mellow liquors, choice wines and perfect service 
Whether you gather informally in the cheerful Colonial Room 

. . Semi-private rooms... or at the Lunch Counter . . . when 
thirst or appetite call, Childs Golden Hill is always a soul- 
satisfying answer! Childs Usual Modest Prices 











Wine, Dine . . . and DANCE at 


Gh SPANISH GARDEN 


12 EAST 59th STREET 
Music by DON ALFREDO and his 
famous 


BLUE AND WHITE MARIMBA BAND 


Dancing Daily and Sunday, 4 to 9 P. M.... 11 P. M. to 1 A. M. 


NO MINIMUM CHECK 


NO COVER CHARGE 
* * * 


Also Dancing Daily and Sunday at 


CHILDS RESTAURANT, Paramount Bldg.. BROADWAY AT 43RD 








THE 


NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Four “Large Loss” Lines Featured 
For Agent’s Intensive Development 


Hartford A. & I. Gives Sales Pointers on Druggists’, Dentists’, 


Elevator and Residence Liability Coverages; All Needed 
to Safeguard Capital Investment 


Druggists’ professional liability, den- 
tists’ professional liability, elevator liabil- 
ity and residence liability are described 
as four “large loss” lines deserving of 
intensive development by the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity in a recent pro- 
duction bulletin to producers. “The form 
of insurance that a man (or business 
concern) needs most is that which pro- 
tects against the largest possible single 
loss that could conceivably occur, re- 
gardless of the likelihood of the loss oc- 
curring,” the company says in explain- 
ing the meaning of “large loss” lines. 
Continuing, “If the loss could occur, then 
the protection is needed. It makes no 
difference whether you lose $10,000 as the 
result of a fire or as the result of a 
damage suit for personal injuries. You 
have lost $10,000 in either case.” 

It is emphasized that the aforemen- 
tioned lines are needed to safeguard capi- 
tal investment of customers and pros- 
pects and their development will be for 
the best interests of all concerned—pro- 
ducer, company and assured. Not only 
will these lines remain on the books 
year after year but they are not sub- 
ject to the intensive competition of large 
target risks. In fact, the Hartford A. & 
I. says they will give worthwhile con- 
tacts which will result in the eventual 
development of many other classes of 
business. 


Druggists’ Sales Pointers 


Among the sales arguments to aid the 
producer in arousing interest in drug- 
gists’ professional liability coverage are 
the following: “Thousands of indepen- 
dent druggists, strange as it may seem, 
carry no professional liability insurance. 
The fact that a druggist has never had 
a claim and that he prides himself on his 
ability to handle prescriptions accurately 
is no valid argument against the need for 
this protection. 

“The woods are full of claimants who 
are constantly ‘framing’ damage suits 
against business men and unfortunately 
these claim racketeers frequently collect. 
The legal defense against such a racket 
is a very expensive proceeding indeed. 
This expense would be assumed by the 
druggists’ professional liability policy. 

“Furthermore, mistakes will happen. II- 
legible prescriptions are sometimes mis- 
read. The actions of assistants and 
junior clerks cannot always be controlled 
and case after case could be cited where 
druggists have been the subjects of dam- 
age suits. For example, there was the 
case of the prescription for a four-year- 
old child containing urotropine which 
was refilled at a drug store in Texas. The 
physician’s writing was illegible and the 
clerk submitted atropine by mistake. The 
child’s life was endangered but eventually 
he made complete recovery. Suit was 
filed for $10,000 and was settled for $1,- 
500. This was approximately a hundred 
times what it cost this druggist to carry 
a professional liability policy.” 


Dentists’ Professional Liability 


As to dentists’ professionul liability it 
is noted that while this “large loss” cov- 
erage is probably more widely carrie 
than druggists’ professional liability it is 
deserving of more intensive development. 
“To say that a dentist risks far more 
than his investment in his business by 
neglecting to carry this coverage and to 
carry very substantial limits,” says the 
Hartford A. & I., “is to state a fact that 


every dentist himself will thoroughly un- 
derstand if he gives the matter a mo- 
ment’s thought. Yet like the druggist 
and like most professional men, dentists 
are likely to resent any inference from 
even an insurance expert that a malprac- 
tice suit could conceivably originate in 
his office. 

“Here again we run into the possibility 
of claim racketeering and the likelihood 
that an honest mistake might conceiv- 
ably occur or that the physical condition 
of some patient might lead to events 
beyond the control of the dentist.” 
Residence and Elevator Liability Needed 

Elevator Liability insurance, it is sug- 
gested, should preferably be written for 
a very substantial second limit. This is 
because an elevator accident is almost 
sure to involve more than one person. 
Thus, the Hartford A. & I. feels that 
$100,000 for the second limit is not high 
for passenger elevators. 

Production of residence liability, the 
fourth of a group of “large loss” cov- 
erages, has been sadly neglected, says the 
company, pointing out that this line 
might almost be written up for every fire 
insurance policyholder and delivered with 
ar ultimatum that it should be retained 
unless the policyholder is willing to risk 
the loss of a sum that may be far in 
excess of the value of the actual physical 
property involved. 

“The premium is so moderate ($5 in 
most territories) that a_ policy for 
$5,000 /$10,000 limits should certainly be 
acceptable to any owner or tenant. and 
a policy for much higher limits should 
be written wherever and whenever pos- 
sible.” 





THREE BUS BILLS APPROVED 





Gov. Lehman Censures Legislature for 
Not Passing O’Brien Bill Giving 
Higher Amounts of Coverage 


Governor Lehman has approved the 
three omnibus bills passed at the extra- 
ordinary session of the Legislature, 
which were introduced as a result of the 
fatal bus accident at Ossining. These bills 
include the Pease measure, amending the 
vehicle and traffic law in relation to in- 
surance upon omnibuses; the Palmer bill 
amending the public service law to pro- 
vide for more rigid inspection of omni- 
buses, and the Deyo bill requiring all 
omnibuses with seating capacity of more 
than seven passengers to be equipped 
with two adequate reflectors. 

In a message approving these bills, 
however, the Governor took the legis- 
lature to task for not passing the D. T. 
O’Brien bill which provided higher 
amounts of coverage. He said in part: 

“The bill now before me providing for com- 
pensation in case of accident gives a much lesser 
degree of protection in the way of damages 
to passengers and others than the bill I rec- 
ommended, In the first place the bill does 
not provide an absolute and fixed minimum of 
$5,000 for each passenger. The amount for 
which a passenger is insured will vary depend- 
ing upon the size of the omnibus and the num- 
ber of persons injured, The family of depen- 
dents are never certain of receiving any defi- 
nite sum, Furthermore, the bill provides for a 
maximum liability far smaller than that which 
I recommended. 

“The bill certainly does not go far enough 
to protect the public interests. The amount of 
insurance is sadly inadequate. However, it is 
the only bill on the subject that has been passed. 
I, of course, must approve it as the best that 
has been offered to me by the legislature. But 
I strongly hope that at the next regular session 
the legislature will increase the insurance p-o- 
tection to persons transported in omnibuses.” 


BETTER PROSPECT RECORDS 


Three Types of Record Cards Provided 
Agents by Western & Southern; 
Help in C ving Busi 

After a study of the reasons given by 
agents for loss of business, failure to 
secure renewals and difficulty in getting 
new business, the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Western & Southern 
Indemnity says that a great percentage 
of the loss is caused by the lack of 
complete prospect records. 

To eliminate this the company is pro- 
viding without charge to their agents 
three types of prospect record cards and 
the materials for keeping a simple yet 
accurate prospect file. Two of the cards 
are for accident and health business and 
the other can be used for casualty and 
fire accounts. 

The casualty card has what is known 
as a Prospect Finder on the back, which 
is an aid to the agent in determining the 
various insurance coverages a prospect 
may have or need. A space is also pro- 
vided to record the expiration dates of 
all of his policies. 

One of the accident and health cards 
is a standard record card but the other 
is unique in that it gives the agent a 
chance to pyramid his prospects and pre- 
miums. The front, filled out at the home 
office, gives a record of a claim pay- 
ment and is sent to the agent with the 
draft which he is to deliver to the as- 
sured. When presenting the draft the 
agent has a good opportunity to fill in 
the reverse side of the card with the 
names and addresses of relatives of the 
assured. In this way the agent can con- 
tinually enlarge his prospect file. 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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H. S. BEPLER’S NEW POST 














Joins Pittsburgh Office of Home Fleet 
in Charge of Casualty Lines; Mana- 
ger J. R. Wineman’s Assistant 


Henry S. Bepler, well known in Pitts- 
burgh insurance circles, has joined the 
Home of New York fleet in that city as 
assistant to John R. Wineman, manager 
of the office. Mr. Bepler will devote his 
time principally to development of casy- 
alty lines. At present he is secretary- 
treasurer of both the Surety Association 
of Pittsburgh and the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

Having made his start with W. G. Mc- 
Candless & Sons and later affiliated with 
the Hurst-Anthony-Watkins agency, Mr. 
Bepler has a good background for his 
new duties. He is possessed of many 
valuable contacts and a likeable person- 
ality. 





WROTE STRATOSPHERE LINE 
_The public liability insurance protec- 
tion on the much discussed Stratosphere 
expedition was written by the United 
States Aviation Insurance group with 
participation by all casualty company 
members of that group. No insurance 
covering the balloon or its equipment was 
written by the group. 





business in all lines of insurance. 


people who canceled their residence 








Watching Detective Agency’s 


Bargain Offer of Insurance 
A brand new activity for detective 
agencies has been called to the attention 
of the Michigan insurance department. 
According to a complaint from Detroit 
the Mercantile Detective Agency, “Auto- 
mobile Division,” has been offering insur- 
ance policies at a bargain rate of $24.50 
for two years, providing for property 
damage, liability and collision coverage. 
This agency is authorized purely as 
a detective agency through the depart- 
ment of state where the required $5,000 
bond has been posted. The statute, how- 
ever, makes no provision for conduct of 
an insurance business and state police 
have been instructed to investigate and, 
if indicated, make arrests. One Herbert 
Stone, vith offices in the David Stott 
3uilding, operates the agency. 


EZRA J. BOLLER DEAD 
Ezra J. Boller, prominent Rochester 
agent who is a director of the Preferred 
Accident of New York, died late last 
week. He has been active in insurance 
circles of Rochester since 1903. 


WANT RATES RETROACTIVE 

Companies recently granted substantial 
increases in rates on public official bonds 
and bank fidelity and depository bonds in 
Virginia have asked the state corporation 
commission to mrke the increases, grant- 
ed as of March 17, retroactive to March 
31, 1934. The commission has taken the 
matter under advisement. 








E. M. Allen’s Sales Optimism 


In his sales talk last week before the Iowa agents’ association, E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president, National Surety Corp., indicated his faith 
in permanent business recovery when he said: 

“While general conditions may appear to be unsettled to some of us, 
there are many hopeful signs ahead. 
survived the troubles of the past, are potential prospects for increasing 


crease and additional! coverage in fire and tornado lines may be anticipated. 
“Every customer with a fidelity bond should be approached before 
the anniversary date with suggestions for additional protection. 


should be given the opportunity of reinstating it. 
houses, all employers of labor, with improving business, will require larger 
blanket bonds, and messenger and hold-up insurance. 

“The alert agent who specializes in furnishing real service to his cus- 
tomers will study local conditions and will prepare himself to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity for betterment.” | 


People in business today, having 
Values will increase rather than de- 
Many 


burglary insurance in recent months 
Banks, stock exchange 








Rehabilitation 


(Continued from Page 32) 


one-half are now in process of reorgani- 
zation.” 
Conclusion 

After discussing the legal aspects con- 
nected particularly with whole mortgages 
(less the subject of controversy than 
have been certificated mortgages), Mr. 
Spencer says in conclusion: 

“It has been difficult within the limits 
of this paper to describe even superfi- 
cially the outstanding legal aspects of 
the guaranteed mortgage situation in 
New York. Lack of time precludes all 
reference to many other interesting 
phases such as, to use an illustration, the 
problems created by subsidiaries which 
hold title to large amounts of foreclosed 
real estate and which in some cases are 
in federal equity receiverships. Perhaps 
some concept of the extent of the omis- 
sions can be conveyed by merely listing 
the courts which are passing on the ques- 
tions. In two counties in New York 
City additional special terms devoted 
solely to rehabilitation matters are in 
session daily. In two other counties suc 
additional special terms are held fre- 
quently. A considerable number of cases 
come before the regular terms of the 
state courts and of the federal courts m 
three districts. 

“All in all a measurable contribution to 
the law with respect to the handling 0 
delinquent insurance companies seems to 
be assured.” 
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